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HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“TRE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ot ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 1898, says: 
“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482. 
made up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, 
47,696,848 ; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 
or shareholders, £20, 462,684.” 


DUNCANS. 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in ‘‘HOW 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Witson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said; 

“The average man who cannot read between the 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into trouble 
if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies, 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com- 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital.” 





Exquisite Models, Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


THE YY & N 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 

Will not s, - in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil : 4/11, 
6/11,6 11, TAL per pair and upwards. 

Caution.—Every genuine Y & N 
Corset is Stamped. Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








GRAND PRIZE, BRUSSELS, I897. 
(The Highest Award.) 


JUNE 30 is the last 
day for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the AUGUST 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 














HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Incidental fe the advent of Spring, there is no remedy 
known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 


Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens cag System, Acts 


on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little LAmpLouGn’s Lime Fruit 


Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 


Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 1x/-, and 21/- each. 
f all Chemists everyw where, 


Full Directions for use accompany each Bottle 

















A MAN IN ARMOUR, 
BY REMBRANDT 





RESIGNATION. 


HE saddest tears are those that never fall, 


But are held smarting in the aching eyes. 


The truest prayers can find no words at all, 


But flutter wearily to God, in sighs. 
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We dare not weep if we would see the road 
That we must journey with our curse of care. 
We should not weep! Though weary with our load, 


’Tis never heavier than we can bear. 








RESIGNATION. 





We need not speak if with our hearts we pray, 


And by our living try to do His will, 
Who leads us gently in the Narrow Way, 
And when we murmur whispers, “ Peace, be still!” 


ANNIE LINDEN. 
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Fig. 2.~-City Hall. 
Fig. 8.—The Auditorium. 










Proscenium Arch of Auditorium. 































MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE IN CHICAGO. 


\ \ jer architectural art there may be 





in Chicago, is all modern. Except in 

a few districts, not worth mentioning, the 
earliest only dates from 1872. The great fire 
of 1871, which laid waste fully one-half of the 
city, and destroyed three-quarters of the value 
. of its buildings, provided an opportunity for the 
cevdewprrn \ development of architectural art, which was used 
at first to a slight extent only The rebuilding, 
«huss tf" * though on an enormous scale compared with 
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me PR rebuilt with brick, stone and concrete ; but the 
learoe|wortn Sag . |, outskirts were thickly covered with frame build- 
| ip *Iy. ./: ings, which continued to grow like mushrooms 
6 after the fire, until prohibitory laws put an end 

er sete re ee to them. The new work in the central district 
Fig. 1.—Outline Map of Chicago. was mainly designed by architects who had built 


the old city; but there was a slight infusion of 
new blood from the East, which began at once to sow the seeds of architectural 
development. 

The vigorous rebuilding of 1872-3 received a serious check from the financial 
panic which commenced in the latter year. But money was circulating so rapidly 
in Chicago at that time that its full effect was not felt until 1875-6. Then 
followed a period of stagnation until 1882, when the revival commenced. It 
continued until 1893, when building ceased—not on account of the financial panic 
of that year, but because nearly every improvement contemplated during the two 
preceding years had to be completed by the time that the World’s Columbian 
Exposition should open. The summer of 1893 found very few building projects in 
progress, and the financial panic of that year prevented the inception of new 
ones; so that from 1893 to the present time there has been another period of 
depression, which seems now near an end. From this it may be inferred that 
modern architecture in Chicago means that which was conceived in the eleven 
years from 1882 to 1893. 
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Fig, 3.—New Public Library, 


greatly accelerated by periods of prosperity, which are 


speculation. Climate and 
geographical position 
must always be recog- 
nised as factors in local 
architectural develop- 
ment. Our condensed 
outline map (Fig. 1) will 
serve to illustrate this. 
seing without detail, it 
gives only the surround- 
ings and natural divisions. 
The boundary is shown 
by a heavy line; the 
original township _ lines 
give the scale. These 
towns are approximately 
five-mile squares ; hence 
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It is not remarkable 
that this should have 
been the case. It was 
coincident with the in- 
crease of population. 
At the time of the 
great fire the population 
was less than 300,000; 
in 1880 it was 700,000; 
in 1893 it was estimated 
to be 1,500,000; it is 
now estimated to be 
1,800,000. ‘The popula- 
tion has never decreased 
on account of financial 
panics. There has al- 
ways been a steady in- 
crease, but this has been 


necessarily also periods of 





Fig, 4.—Entrance Vestibule, Public Library. 


the city is twenty miles long and averages eight miles in width. The highest 





Fig. 


point between the Lake 
region and the Gulf of 
Mexico is the western 
limit of the city. The 
Chicago River, consisting 
of two branches meeting 
in the very heart of the 
city, flows into Lake 
Michigan, and the 
Desplaines River flows 
into the Mississippi. The 
great drainage canal, 
shown by double lines, 
to be opened next year, 























cuts through the divide, 
and carries off the waters 
of Chicago River and 
the Lake in a direction 
parallel with the Des- 
plaines River to the 
Illinois River. This is 
the course of the glacier 
of the geological period 
which cut out a channel 
for Lake Michigan and 
passed over the site 
where Chicago now is. 
Yet it lies on a table- 
land, one of the conti- 
nental divides, 640 feet 
above the sea, but to all 
appearance on a lagoon 
as flat as the site of 
Venice. But the founders 
of the city, instead of 
making canals of _ its 
streets, which they might 
have done, raised the 
whole site about ten feet, 
to provide for proper 
drainage. The city is 
practically laid out and 
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to Chicago Historical Society's Building. 





built on for a distance of twelve miles, running north and south, measured along 
the lake shore, and to a width of five miles measured west from the mouth of 
the river, which is gradually reduced to one mile at the north and south ends 





Fig. 7.—Newberry Library. 





of the twelve ; it has in 
addition several suburban 
settlements within its 
limits. Its business heart 
is comprised within a 
square of about a half- 
mile measured each way, 
located south of the 
mouth of the river, and 
covered by the word 
“town” on the map, 
and illustrates the ex- 
treme of urban con- 
centration. The two 
branches of the river 
divide the remainder 
into divisions almost as 
distinct as so many 
separate cities, between 
which communication is 
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Fig. 9.—Proscenium of Auditorium. 
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maintained by sixty-nine 
drawbridges and many 
viaducts, also crossing the 
railways, which occupy 
most of the river banks. 
The most improved 
systems of rapid transit, 
consisting of cable and 
electric surface railways 
and elevated railways 
driven by electricity on 
the third-rail system, 
some in the streets and 
some on private property, 
connect the centre with 
the outlying districts. 
The communication with 
the south division from 
the centre is by four 


thoroughfares, one of which is a residential street, skirting the lake for one 
mile, and the only street in the city on which one may take the necessarily 


long walk from residence to business, 


direction is two miles 
from the centre. South 
of this point the whole 
is a residential district, 
the best of it nearest 
the lake. The same is 
the case on the north 
side, but a walk through 
the very disagreeable 
river district is shorter. 
Here the best streets 
are nearest to the lake. 
To the west of the centre 
is the manufacturing 
district, interspersed with 
filthy and crumbling 
houses, of brick and 
wood, which escaped the 
great fire. Here also are 
all the concomitants of 
the East End of London 
—the Italian, Greek, 
Russian and Bohemian 
districts, and the Ghetto. 
The respectable _ resi- 
dential district begins 
fully two miles west of 
the lake, and is the most 
populous of the three. 


The nearest residential district in this 





Fig, 10.—Fine Arts Building. 
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This is no place to speak of the wonderful water-supply system, to which 
the drainage canal and its feeders are only the appendages, essential to its perfect 
operation; nor of the “White City” of 1893, which was only an architectural 
incident. It is the parks and boulevards that have been the most potent factors 
in Chicago’s architectural development, which has been essentially in the direction 
of residential building. ‘The wisest men that ever ruled the destinies of Chicago 
were those who devised this great scheme before the city was too large to find 
any obstacles to its economical fulfilment. Thirty years ago there were those 
among this busy throng of money-makers and speculators who were able to see 
the needs of the future, and who dedicated to posterity more acres of parks than 
any other city in the world can boast of. They not only laid out many open 
spaces, but provided 
boulevards and parkways 
between them. Like 
others, who “builded 
better than they knew,” 
they sought only to 
provide drives and build- 
ing sites, but little 
reckoned that these 
boulevards in time would 
become the absolutely 
necessary means of com- 
munication, other than 
by traction lines, between 
the three divisions of 
the city. For, while the 
whole system of parks 
and most of the drives 
have been completed, 
the boulevards are only 
about to be connected 
across the rivers in re- 
sponse to the demands 
of the people. When 
this is done, one may 
make a circuit of the 
whole city by horse, wheel 
or automobile through 
thirty continuous miles 
of boulevards and parks. These are now becoming the attractive building sites, 
and will be the inspiration of the architecture of the future. 

I do not deny what has been dwelt upon by visitors from other lands—that 
Chicago is the most contradictory of all the municipalities on earth. It can 
show a little of the best and worst of every human characteristic and every 
disposition. This is the necessary result of its rapid growth; which nothing but 
a continuous series of miracles could have prevented. It has always been 
impossible for its public improvements to keep pace with its growth; therefore 
almost everything about it looks half finished, and there is an evident lack of 
attention to details. Another reason for this appearance of incompleteness is that 
it has always tackled its hardest jobs first. Expense has never stood in the way 


id - 
Fig. 11.—Chicago Club. 
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Fig. 12.—Chicago Athletic Club. 


word “ majority” has any political signi- 
ficance. It is generally called “the 
gang,” because of its cohesive quality. 
Yet the “gang” does pretty well where 
its personal interests are not or cannot 
be affected; for it has caused nearly 
all the railway companies entering the 
city to elevate their tracks, compelling 
them to expend at least ten million 
dollars during the last six years. While 
this is being done the streets are dirty 
and without repairs, and the chimneys 
of business buildings smoke, though the 
law says that this must not be so. 
Notwithstanding this state of affairs, 
the art of building, in individual instances, 
has been subject to a healthy impulse. 
This is not manifest to the superficial 
observer. To find it one must seek 
through much worthless chaff. As has 
been said, at the time of the revival of 
business in the early ’80’s the art of 
architecture came to life, as if it had 
been buried in fallow ground for years. 
The crudities of the years before and 


of its greatest undertakings. Two million 
dollars for its new Public Library 
Building, recently completed, does not 
excite any comment, though the city 
has to hire buildings for its fire engines 
and primary schools. No one is worried 
to find that the drainage canal will cost 
thirty million dollars, instead of twenty, 
as the first estimates indicated; but 
there has been a great ado about build- 
ing the intercepting sewers, which are 
necessary to make it effective. The 
probability now is that the canal will 
be completed before its full water 
supply is provided. The Drainage 
Board happens to be honest, and every- 
body is satisfied. The same cannot 
be said of the City Council. It is 
safe to say that its majority is com- 
posed of the worst material to be found 
in any governing body in the world; 
and it must not be assumed that the 





Fig. 13.—Champlain Building, 
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after the great fire were 
not repeated. New build- 
ings were no_ longer 
covered with the useless 
excrescences which had 
been miscalled “ orna- 
ment.” A more sub- 
stantial system of 
building than had been 
practised came into use, 
accompanied by greater 
temperance and _ sim- 
plicity in design. There 
was a disposition, in the 
erection of the least 
expensive buildings, for 
business or residence, 
to avoid the formulated 
styles of architecture, and 
seek “style” for its own 
sake. The influence of 
the medizval movement 
in England seemed to be 
felt in two different ways: 
in the one it led to 
extravagant imitation of 
Gothic forms by the 
ignorant architects who 
did not understand their 
meaning, while in the 


other it developed a rational treatment 





Fig. 15.—Public Rotunda of Marquette Building, of polished white marble 
with glass mosaics, 
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Fig. 14.—Marquette Building. 


on constructive lines, and the discarding 


of ornament in which 
there was little to suggest 
medizvalism. At the 
same’ time a new in- 
fluence was exerted all 
over the American con- 
tinent by the masterful 
works of Henry Hobson 
Richardson, which had 
their effect in Chicago 
as elsewhere. Both con- 
struction and _ details 
were drawn from Byzan- 
tine examples. ‘The style 
accorded well with 
rational methods’. of 
building where fully 
understood, and many 
good results were seen 
from the union of ideas 
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until the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition, in 1893. Since then the 
influence of the modern French school of architectural design has been felt in 
Chicago, though scarcely so much as in cities on the Atlantic sea-coast. 

It is perhaps more true of Chicago than of any other American city, that the 
only approach to an indigenous architecture is formed in its homes. After this, 
the strongest influence to which urban architecture is subject is what we call 
“commercialism.” This is manifest mostly in business structures, and in these 
Chicago may be credited with having exerted a national influence. Outside of 
these two classes there is nothing in- 
digenous in American architecture. 
Church architecture is as varied and 
discordant as the independent sects for 
whose service it is employed. It is 
largely a matter of accident and caprice. 
This is even more largely the case in 
public architecture or municipal build- 
ings, for a free people have not yet 
come to recognise art as a factor in 
politics. Municipal architecture is less 
an expression of the popular taste than 
any other, and can have little in it to 
interest the thoughtful observer as long 
as it is controlled by politicians and is 
not a political issue. 

It is not intended here to give any- 
thing more than a few _ illustrations, 
showing the best tendencies of archi- 
tectural design in Chicago during recent 
years, interspersed with such. information 
as will make them intelligible. They 
furnish all that need be shown about 
the striking and sensational buildings. 


° 7 


PuBLic ARCHITECTURE. 

This comprises not only municipal 
buildings, but all in which the people 
have a common interest. The Court- 
house and City Hall (Fig. 2) must not 
be omitted. They were erected about 
twenty years ago, and cover an entire 
city square, or “block” as it is called, 
of about three hundred and fifty feet 
each way, and are really two similar buildings connected at the centre, with two 
courts open to the streets on the north and south. ‘These buildings are examples 
of an attempt to produce a monumental effect, to the sacrifice of light and 
convenience. Already, as I write, the Board of County Commissioners is trying 
to find some way to have them removed and a more useful building erected. 
The Government Building, erected shortly after the great fire, of the same size 
and about the same cost, has already been taken down, and a new one, to 
cost four million dollars, is now in course of erection. They are, both of them, 
object-lessons of the misdirected extravagance which has heretofore characterised 
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Fig. 16.—Fisher Building, 
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our public architecture. The new Public Library (Fig. 3) was recently completed. 
The architects were Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, and it was the result of a 
competition. All the public parts of the interior are lined with polished white 
marble, inlaid with glass mosaic in which much gold is used, an example of 
which is seen in the entrance vestibule, showing the foot of the main stairway 
(Fig. 4). The Public Library is strictly a municipal building, paid for and 
supported by direct taxation. 

It may truly be said that the Art Institute (Fig. 5) is the most popular public build- 
ing in Chicago. It is open all the year round, and in addition to the permanent Art 
Museum maintains an 
almost continuous series 
of special exhibitions, 
and a school with an 
attendance of more than 
a thousand pupils. It 
was built in 1892 from 
designs of Shepley, Rutan, 
and Coolidge. An illus- 
tration is here given 
(Fig. 6) of an exquisite 
piece of detail in the 
entrance to the Chicago 
Historical Society’s new 
building, carved entirely 
in granite ; and in Fig. 7 
is seen part of the front 
of the Newberry Library, 
also executed in granite, 
and both designed by 
Henry Ives Cobb. The 
Newberry is a_ public 
reference library, built 
and supported out of 
the residuary estate of 
Walter C. Newberry, and 
is located in the north 
division of the city. A 
similar public _ library 
in the south division, 
founded by the late John Fig. 17.“ Temple” Office Building. 

Crerar, now occupies 

temporary quarters, though the foundation is sufficient to enable it in a short 
time to erect its own building. The most widely known of Chicago’s public 
buildings is the Auditorium, combining under one roof an opera-house and hotel, 
besides shops, offices, and a small concert-hall. These are co-ordinate features 
which make it self-supporting, though it is a joint stock enterprise. Our 
illustrations, Figs. 8 and 9g, give a view of the exterior from Lake Front Park, 
and a snap-shot of the proscenium and curtain of the opera-hall. The curtain 
is used only during opera performances, the opening being the full width of the 
operatic stage; but the entire proscenium within the lower arch is raised up by 
elevator machinery for public meetings or balls. The great organ is on the left 
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of the stage. The 
architects were Adler 
and Sullivan. The Fine 
Arts Building (Fig. 10) 
is an example of a 
business building that * 
has been altered so as 
to contain a_ large 
concert-hall as well as 
artists’ studios and music- 
rooms. The original 
and completed designs 
were by S. S. Beman. 
Among the several club- 
houses, two are here 
given. Fig. 11 is the 
building of the Chicago 
Club, the oldest organised 
club in the city. It was 
designed by the late 
John W. Root for the 
Art Institute, and sold 
by the Institute to the 
Club, to whose use it 
; was easily adapted. It 
Fig. 18.—Main Entrance to ‘The Temple,” carved in granite, adjoins the Fine Arts 

Building on the north, 
A few blocks farther north, and also fronting Lake Front Park, is the Chicago 
Athletic Club, designed on Venetian lines by Henry Ives Cobb (Fig. 12). 


BusINEss BUILDINGS. 


Following the order indicated, we now reach that phase of modern architecture 
in which civilisation has begun to show its vital force. The archeologist and 
historian, the academician and the critics may now shake their heads, but 
modern civilisation is beginning to leave its mark, no matter what they may say. 
Treatises have already been written, and discussion has already been evoked by 
the “ High Building Question,” showing that there is at last something connected 
with architecture that is of public interest. The critics have discussed how high 
buildings should be “architecturally” treated, as if architecture might make them 
what they are. Some architects have tried to treat them architecturally, and have 
only succeeded in making them look like several buildings piled one on top of 
another. It is not for us to say whether they ought to be here or not. They ave 
here. They are the supreme result of commercialism’s influence ‘upon modern 
building. It is our business now only to record how they have been treated by 
some of the architects of Chicago, where they originated. In brief, it may be said 
that these men have simply treated them as high buildings, and have not concealed 
the fact. They have not tried to turn them into architectural monuments, 
but have found in their designing a possible step in the evolution of one 
feature of modern architecture. Most of those here illustrated exceed two 
hundred feet in height. According to the present city ordinances they may 
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now be only one hundred and thirty feet in height, and the problem is thereby 
somewhat simplified. 

Our first selection, the Champlain Building (Fig. 13), shows what has been done 
with scarcely any architectural treatment whatever. It is a steel skeleton covered 
on the outside with plain terra-cotta blocks, and is the first building in which 
Holabird and Roche adopted the plan of throwing the whole space between the 
main steel posts into single, wide windows, wider than their own height. The 
vertical lines are freely expressed according to their constructive purposes. They 
are not opposed by horizontal lines of decoration, which had before been tried in 
Chicago, and are now being tried everywhere else, but by the horizontal masses of 
the windows themselves, the satisfying effect of which will be seen by comparing 
this building with Fig. 16, to follow. This typical high building is selected for the 
first illustration because it is the plainest of the kind that has ever been erected, 
except perhaps the Monadnock, which is just as high, and built entirely of smooth 
red bricks, and was the last “high” building erected without a steel skeleton. 
The Marquette Building (Fig. 14), by the same architects, is another and later 
illustration of the same method of design, but the treatment may be said to be 
more architectural. It is faced with red brick and terra-cotta. Fig. 15 illustrates 
the substantial and costly finish used in the interior of most of these new office 
buildings, which the legend under the picture will make clearer. A high building 
of another type and of more 
recent construction is found 
in the Fisher (Fig. 16), by 
D. H. Burmham & Co. 
Here the oriel window 
treatment, which has been 
used in many cases, is seen 
to its full extent, and the 
vertical lines of the con- 
struction are most pronounced 
in the decorative treatment 
of the brown terra-cotta facing, 
while no attempt is made to 
counteract the stilted effect 
by horizontal lines and 
masses. No bricks were used 
in the construction of this 
building, and it is the highest 
per cubic foot ever known 
to have been erected. The 
entire construction is of steel 
and terra-cotta. The mould- 
ings and detail of the. Fisher 
are adapted from models of 
English Perpendicular Gothic. 
The Temple (Fig. 17) is the 
last executed design of the 
late John Wellborn Root, 
when he was a partner with 


Mr. Burnham. It is not of Fig, 19,—Jsabella Building. (The low buildings in foreground are 
steel skeleton construction, and temporary structures on valuable land known as Economy blocks.) 
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is his architectural monu- 
ment—the pride and the 
glory of the city. The 
possibility of decorative 
effects in granite was 
carefully studied by Mr. 
Root in the details of the 
main entrance, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 18. 
The Isabella Office 
Building (Fig. 19), one 
of the smallest and of 
moderate height, is by 
Jenney and Mundie. It 
has the advantage of 
standing free from other 
structures, as it has a 
passage on both sides. 
The construction is a 
steel skeleton covered 
with terra-cotta, and the 
roof is tiled. The en- 
trances of these office 
buildings are made _pro- 
minent, and built in a 
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Fig, 21.—Rotunda of Rookery Office Building. 
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costly manner. Fig. 20 
is the main entrance to 
the building of the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Building, and Fig. 21 is 
the glass-covered rotunda 
of the ‘“ Rookery,” both 
designed by J. W. Root. 
The former is carved in 
dark sandstone, and the 
latter shows the treat- 
ment of steel skeleton 
construction, with glazed 
terra-cotta wherever the 
metal is not exposed. 
The stairways are of 
iron, electro-plated with 
copper. The entrance 
vestibule of the Pullman 
Building, by Beman, is 
shown in Fig. 22, the 
materials being granite, 
red brick, and terra-cotta. 
The first and second 
stories are both entered 
from the vestibule. Fig. 23 
shows the ground-floor swe ap pare 

entrance hall of the Fig. 22.—Vestibule of Pullman Building. 

New York Life Office 

Building, a classic treatment by Jenney and Mundie. It rises to a height of about 
two hundred and fifty feet. The effect of four office buildings in a block is seen 
in Fig. 24, which shows the north-west corner of La Salle Street and Jackson 
Street. These were 
among the earliest of the 
high buildings, and are 
not of steel skeleton 
construction, though all 
are fire-proof. They 
show very nearly the 
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extreme height now 
allowed by the building 
laws of the city. Fig. 25 
is the new addition to 
a large retail dry goods 
store, the old part of 
which is seen on the 
left. It is by D.-H. 
Burnham & Co., and is 
one of the few examples 
in the city that have 
Fig, 23.—Entrance Hall of New York Life Office Building. been studied from the 
20 
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Fig. 24.—-A group of four office 
buildings erected before steel 
skeletons were used, 


Two illustrations are 
here introduced to show 
the methods of Chicago’s 
two great and original 
detailers — Fig. 27 by 
the late J. W. Root, 
and Fig. 28 by L. H. 
Sullivan. The door in 
Fig. 27 sets some distance 
behind the lunette, and 
the whole is within the 
limits of architectural 
construction. Mr. 
Sullivan’s wood carving 
must be considered only 
a decoration, but it 
shows his wonderful 
fertility of invention no 
less than the refinement 
of his lines and forms. 


The reader, it is 
hoped, will understand 
that most of the illustra- 
tions have been made 
mainly for architectural 
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Italian Renaissance. The 
four upper stories are rented 
for offices, which are provided 
with separate elevators. ‘The 
Crerar Library occupies the 
sixth floor. The _ illustra- 
tion Fig. 26 is introduced 
to show the latest improved 
and simplified steel and fire- 
proof construction employed 
in Chicago. It is equally 
expressive of the tendency 
toward simplicity and refine- 
ment in design practised by 
the best architects. It is by 
Holabird and Roche. The 
front is covered with nearly 
white enamelled _ terra-cotta. 
The view of the first story 
is cut off by the structure 
of the Elevated Railway. 


Fig. 25.—Marshall Field & Co,’s Stores. Steel Skeleton Construction, 
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rather than picturesque effect, 
and thus far have given very 
little idea how these buildings 
look in Chicago. The photo- 
graph, Fig. 31, though taken 
about five years ago, shows 
its leading retail thoroughfare, 
and two of its new “high” 
buildings. But since then 
two buildings of over two 
hundred feet in height have 
been erected within the arc 
of vision on the left-hand 
side, and three have been 
carried up three stories higher 
on the right. The car line 
seen to be operated by horses 
is now a cable line, and 
horses are no longer used for 
such a purpose. 


It has been sought in 
these descriptions to avoid 
comment beyond what is 
necessary to make them clear. 
They are intended to show . 
what the architecture of a Fig, 26.—Ayer Building, in course of construction. 
city is, when judged by its 
best examples, and the tendencies of thought which they embody. 

I think it will be recognised that the work of Chicago architects has been 
less influenced by foreign schools, and the fads and fashions that have prevailed 








Fig. 27.—Terra-Cotta Doorway, by J. W. Root. Fig. 28.—Wood-carving in Auditorium, Designed 
by L. H. Sullivan, 
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Fig. 31.—Everyday view of State Street. 








Fig. 30.—Decorative work by L. H. Sullivan. 


in the United States 
from time to time, than 
that of any other Ameri- 
can city, and that it 
contains elements of 
originality which do not 
verge always into the 
grotesque. These are 
signs of a growing 
vitality, manifested very 
largely in the solution of 
the “high building” 
question, but to a greater 
extent, as will be seen 
hereafter, in the treat- 
ment of its dwellings 
and homes. 


PETER B. WIGHT, 
Secretary s 
Examining Board 
of Architects of 
the State of Illinois. 














THE VACANT COUNTRY. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS TO COME. 
(Anno Domini 2090.) 


HE world, they say, changed more between the year 1800 and the year 1900 
than it had done in the previous five hundred years, ‘That century, the 
nineteenth century, was the dawn of a new epoch in the history of 

mankind—the epoch of the great cities, the end of the old order of country life. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century the majority of mankind still lived 
upon the countryside, as their way of life had been for countless generations. All 
over the world they dwelt in little towns and villages then, and engaged either 
directly in agriculture, or in occupations that were of service to the agriculturist. 
They travelled rarely, and dwelt close to their work, because swift means of transit 
had not yet come. ‘The few who travelled went either on foot, or in slow sailing- 


ships, or by means of jogging horses incapable of more than sixty miles a day. 
Think of it !—sixty miles a day. Here and there, in those sluggish times, a town 
grew a little larger than its neighbours, as a port or as a centre of government ; 
but all the towns in the world with more than a hundred thousand inhabitants 
could be counted on a man’s fingers. So it was in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. By the end, the invention of railways, telegraphs, steamships, and complex 
agricultural machinery, had changed all these things: changed them beyond all 
hope of return. ‘The vast shops, the varied pleasures, the countless conveniences 
of the larger towns were suddenly possible, and no sooner existed than they were 
brought into competition with the homely resources of the rural centres. Mankind 
were drawn to the cities by an overwhelming attraction. The demand for labour 
fell with the increase of machinery, the local markets were entirely superseded, and 
there was a rapid growth of the larger centres at the expense of the open country. 

The flow of population townward was the constant preoccupation of Victorian 
writers. In Great Britain and New England, in India and China, the same thing 
was remarked : everywhere a few swollen towns were visibly replacing the ancient 
order. ‘That this was an inevitable result of improved means of travel and transport 
—that, given swift means of transit, these things must be—was realised by few; 
and the most puerile schemes were devised to overcome the mysterious magnetism 
of the urban centres, and keep the people on the land. 

Yet the developments of the nineteenth century were only the dawning of the 
new order. ‘The first great cities of the new time were horribly inconvenient, 
darkened by smoky fogs, insanitary and noisy; but the discovery of new methods 
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“Railways and roads had vanished together.” 


of building, new methods of heating, changed all this. Between 1900 and 2000 
the march of change was still more rapid; and between 2000 and 2100 the 
continually accelerated progress of human invention made the reign of Victoria the 
Good seem at last an almost incredible vision of idyilic tranquil days. 

The introduction of railways was only the first step in that development of 
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those means of locomotion which finally revolutionised human life. By the year 
2000 railways and roads had vanished together. The railways, robbed of their 
rails, had become weedy ridges and ditches upon the face of the world; the old 
roads, strange barbaric tracks of flint and soil, hammered by hand or rolled by 
rough iron rollers, strewn with miscellaneous filth, and cut by iron hoofs and 
wheels into ruts and puddles often many inches deep, had been replaced by patent 
tracks made of a substance called Eadhamite. This Eadhamite—it was named 
after its patentee—ranks with the invention of printing and steam as one of the 
epoch-making discoveries of the world’s history. 

When Eadham discovered the substance, he probably thought of it as a mere 
cheap substitute for indiarubber ; it cost a few shillings a ton. But you can never 
tell all an invention will do. It was the genius of a man named Warming that 
pointed to the possibility of using it, not only for the tyres of wheels, but as a 
road substance, and who organised the enormous network of public ways that 
speedily covered the world. 

These public ways were made with longitudinal divisions. On the outer on 
either side went foot cyclists and conveyances travelling at a less speed than 
twenty-five miles an hour ; in the middle, motors capable of speed up to a hundred ; 
and the inner, Warming (in the face of enormous ridicule) reserved for vehicles 
travelling at speeds of a hundred miles an hour and upward. 

For ten years his inner ways were vacant. Before he died they were the most 
crowded of all, and vast light frameworks, with wheels of twenty and thirty feet in 
diameter, hurled along them at paces that year after year rose steadily towards two 
hundred miles an hour. And by the time this revolution was accomplished, a 
parallel revolution had transformed the ever-growing cities. Before the development 
of practical science the fogs and filth of Victorian times vanished. Electric heating 
replaced fires (in 2013 the lighting of a fire that did not absolutely consume its 
own smoke was made an indictable nuisance), and all the city ways, all public 
squares and places, were covered in with a recently invented glass-like substance. 
The roofing of London became practically continuous. Certain short-sighted and 
foolish legislation against tall buildings was abolished, and London, from a squat 
expanse of petty houses—feebly archaic in design—rose steadily towards the sky. 
To the municipal responsibility for water, light, and drainage, was added another, 
and that was ventilation. 

But to tell of all the changes in human convenience that these two hundred 
years brought about, to tell of the long foreseen invention of flying, to describe 
how life in households was steadily supplanted by life in interminable hotels, how 
at last even those who were still concerned in agricultural work came to live in the 
towns and to go to and fro to their work every day, to describe how at last in all 
England only four towns remained, each with many millions of people, and how 
there were left no inhabited houses in all the countryside: to tell all this would 
need a big book. And this is not a book, but only a short story about two human 
beings whose petty comedy of joy and sorrow was played out amidst the conditions 
of that great age. They were two young people who had found that an ancient 
proverb of the course of true love still held true. They had been separated and 
reunited, and still they could not marry. For Denton—it was his only fault—had 
no money. Neither had Elizabeth until she was twenty-one, and as yet she was only 
eighteen. At twenty-one all the property of her mother would come to her, for 
that was the custom of the time. She did not know that it was possible to 
anticipate her fortune, and Denton was far too delicate a lover to suggest such a 
thing. So things stuck hopelessly between them. Elizabeth said that she was very 
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unhappy, and that nobody understood her but Denton, and that when she was 
away from him she was wretched; and Denton said that his heart longed for her 
day and night. And they met as often as they could to enjoy the discussion of 
their sorrows. 

They met one day at a little seat in a favourite corner upon his flying stage. 
The precise site of this meeting was where in Victorian times the road from 
Wimbledon came out upon the common. They were, however, five hundred feet 
above that point. 

The flying stage was a huge fabric of interlacing girders rising to that height, 
and having a vast superficial area to receive the descending impact of the flying 
machines. It bore gigantic carriers on rails by which these inventions were flung 
into the air again. Their seat was in an unfrequented recess beneath the level of 
the upper surface, and it looked far over London. To convey the appearance of 
it all to a nineteenth-century reader would have been difficult. One would have 
had to tell him to think of the Crystal Palace, of the newly built “mammoth ” 
hotels—as those little affairs were called—of the larger railway stations of his time, 
and to imagine such buildings enlarged to vast proportions and run together and 
continuous over the whole metropolitan area. If then he was told that this 
continuous roof-space bore a huge forest of rotating wind-wheels, he would have 
begun very dimly to appreciate what to these young people was the commonest 
sight in their lives. 

To their eyes it had something of the quality of a prison, and they were talking, 
as they had talked a hundred times before, of how they might escape from it and 
be at last happy together: escape from it, that is, before the appointed three 
years were at an end. It was, they both agreed, not only impossible, but almost 
wicked, to wait three years. ‘“ Before that,” said Denton—and the notes of his 
voice told of a splendid chest—“‘ we might both be dead!” 

Their vigorous young hands had to grip at this, and then Elizabeth. had a still 
more poignant thought that brought the tears from her wholesome eyes and down 
her healthy cheeks. ‘‘ One of us,” she said, “one of us might be r 

She choked; she could not say the word that is so terrible to the young 
and happy. 

Yet to marry and be very poor in the cities of that time was—for any one 
who had lived pleasantly—a very dreadful thing. In the old agricultural days 
that had drawn to an end in the eighteenth century there had been a_ pretty 
proverb of love in a cottage ; and indeed in those days the poor of the countryside 
-had dwelt in flower-covered, diamond-windowed cottages of thatch and plaster, with 
the sweet air and earth about them, amidst tangled hedges and the song of birds, 
and with the ever-changing sky overhead. But all this had changed (the change was 
already beginning in the nineteenth century), and a new sort of life was opening 
for the poor—in the lower quarters of the city. 

In the nineteenth century the lower quarters were still beneath the sky; they 
were areas of land on clay or other unsuitable soil, liable to floods or exposed to 
the smoke of more fortunate districts, insufficiently supplied with water, and as 
insanitary as the great fear of infectious diseases felt by the wealthier classes 
permitted. In the twenty-first century, however, the growth of the city storey 
above storey, and the coalescence of buildings, had led to a different arrangement. 
The prosperous people lived in a vast series of sumptuous hotels in the upper 
storeys and halls of the city fabric; the industrial population dwelt beneath in the 
tremendous ground-floor and basement, so to speak, of the place. 

In the refinement of life and manners these lower classes differed little from 
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It had something of the quality of a prison.” 
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their ancestors, the East-enders of Queen Victoria’s time; but they had developed 
a distinct dialect of their own. In these. under-ways they lived and died, rarely 
ascending to the surface except when work took them there. Since for most of 
them this was the sort of life to which they had been born, they found no great 
misery in such circumstances; but for people like Denton and Elizabeth, such a 
plunge would have seemed more terrible than death. 

“ And yet what else is there?” asked Elizabeth. 

Denton professed not to know. Apart from his own feeling of delicacy, he 
was not sure how Elizabeth would like the idea of borrowing on the strength of 
her expectations. 

The passage from London to Paris even, said Elizabeth, was beyond their 
means ; and in Paris, as in any other city in the world, life would be just as costly 
and impossible as in London. 

Well might Denton cry aloud: “If only we had lived in those days, dearest ! 
If only we had lived in the past!” For to their eyes even nineteenth-century 
Whitechapel was seen through a mist of romance. 

“Ts there nothing?” cried Elizabeth, suddenly weeping. “Must we really wait 
for those three long years? Fancy ¢#ree years-—six-and-thirty months!” The 
human capacity for patience had not grown with the ages. 

Then suddenly Denton was moved to speak of something that had already 
flickered across his mind. He had hit upon it at last. It seemed to him so wild 
a suggestion that he made it only half seriously. But to put a thing into words 
has ever a way of making it seem more real and possible than it seemed before. 
And so it was with him. ° 

“Suppose,” he said, “ we went into the country?” 

She looked at him to see if he was serious in proposing such an adventure. 

“The country?” 

“ Yes—beyond there. Beyond the hills.” 

“How could we live?” she said. “ Where could we live?” 

“Tt is not impossible,” he said. “ People used to live in the country.” 

“ But then there were houses.” 

“There are the ruins of villages and towns now. On the clay lands they are 
gone, of course. But they are still left on the grazing land, because it does not 
pay the Food Company to remoye them. I know that—for certain. Besides, one 
sees them from the flying machines, you know. Well, we might shelter in some 
one of these, and repair it with our hands. Do you know, the thing is not so wild 
as it seems. Some of the men who go out every day to look after the crops and 
herds might be paid to bring us food.” 

She stood in front of him. ‘“ How strange it would be if one really could . . .” 

“Why not?” 

“But no one dares.” 

“That is no reason.” 

“It would be—oh! it would be so romantic and strange. If only it were 
possible.” 

“Why not possible ? ” 

“There are so many things. Think of all the things we have, things that we 
should miss.” 

“Should we miss them? After all, the life we lead is very unreal—very 
artificial.” He began to expand his idea, and as he warmed to his exposition the 
fantastic quality of his first proposal faded away. 

She thought. “ But I have heard of prowlers—escaped criminals,” 
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He nodded. He hesitated over his answer because he thought it sounded 
boyish. He blushed. “I could get some one I know to make me a sword.” 

She looked at him with enthusiasm growing in her eyes. She had heard of 
swords, had seen one in a museum; she thought of those ancient days when men 
wore them as a common thing. His suggestion seemed an impossible dream to 
her, and perhaps for that reason she was eager for more detail. And inventing 
for the most part as he went along, he told her how they might live in the 


country as the old-world people had done. With every detail her interest 
grew, for she was one of those girls for whom romance and adventure have a 
fascination. 


His suggestion seemed, I say, an impossible dream to her on that day; but the 
next day they talked about it again, and it was strangely less impossible. 

“ At first we should take food,” said Denton. “We could carry food for ten 
or twelve days.” It was an age of compact artificial nourishment, and such a 
provision had none of the unwieldy suggestion it would have had in the nineteenth 
century. 

“ But—until our house,” she asked—‘“ until it was ready, where should we 
sleep?” 

“Tt is summer.” 

“But .... What do you mean?” 

‘““There was a time when there were no houses in the world; when all 
mankind slept always in the open air.” 

“But for us! The emptiness! No walls—no ceiling!” 

“Dear,” he said, “in London you have many beautiful ceilings. Artists paint 
them and stud them with lights. But I have seen a ceiling more beautiful than 
any in London.” 

“But where ?” 

“Tt is the ceiling under which we two would be alone . 

“Fou mem... : .?" 

“Dear,” he said, ‘it is something the world has forgotten. It is Heaven and 
all the host of stars.” 

tach time they talked the thing seemed more possible and more desirable to 
them. In a week or so it was quite possible. Another week, and it was the 
inevitable thing they had to do. A great enthusiasm for the country seized hold of 
them and possessed them. The sordid tumult of the town, they said, overwhelmed 
them. They marvelled that this simple way out of their troubles had never come 
upon them before. 

One morning near Midsummer-day, there was a new minor official upon the 
flying stage, and Denton’s place was to know him no more. 

Our two young people had secretly married, and were going forth manfully out 
of the city in which they and their ancestors before them had lived all their days. 
She wore a new dress of white cut in an old-fashioned pattern, and he had a bundle 
of provisions strapped athwart his back, and in his hand he carried—rather shame- 
facedly it is true, and under his purple cloak—an implement of archaic form, a 
cross-hilted thing of tempered steel. 

Imagine that going forth! In their days the sprawling suburbs of Victorian times, 
with their vile roads, petty houses, foolish little gardens of shrub and geranium, and all 
their futile, pretentious privacies, had disappeared : the towering buildings of the new 
age, the mechanical ways, the electric and water mains, all came to an end together, 
like a wall, like a cliff, near four hundred feet in height, abrupt and sheer. ill 
about the city spread the carrot, swede, and turnip fields of the Food Company, 
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vegetables that were 
the basis of a thou- 
sand varied foods, 
and weeds and hedge- 
row tangles had been 
utterly extirpated. 
The incessant ex- 
pense of weeding 
that went on year 
after year in the petty, 
wasteful and_bar- 
baric farming of the 
ancient days, the 
Food Company had 
economised for ever: 
more by a campaign 
of extermination. 
Here and there, how- 
ever, neat rows of 
bramble _ standards, 
and apple trees with 
whitewashed _ stems, 
intersected the fields, 
and in places groups 
of gigantic teazles 
reared their favoured 
spikes. Here and 
there huge agricul- 
tural machines 
hunched under water- 
proof covers. The 
mingled waters of 
the Wey and Mole 
and Wandle ran in 
rectangular channels ; 
and wherever a gentle 
elevation of the ground permitted, a fountain of deodorised sewage distributed its 
benefits athwart the land and made a rainbow of the sunlight. 

By a great archway in that enormous city wall emerged the Eadhamite road 
to Portsmouth, swarming in the morning sunshine with an enormous traffic bearing 
the blue-clad servants of the Food Company to their toil. A rushing traffic, beside 
which they seemed two scarce-moving dots. Along the outer tracks hummed and 
rattled the tardy little old-fashioned motors of such as had duties within twenty 
miles or so of the city; the inner ways were filled with vaster mechanisms—swift 
monocycles bearing a score of men, lank multicycles, quadricycles sagging with 
heavy loads, empty gigantic produce-carts that would come back again filled before 
the sun was setting, all with throbbing engines and noiseless wheels and a. perpetual 
wild melody of horns and gongs. 
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“The Downs surmounted by the row of gigantic wind-wheels, 


Along the very verge of the outermost way our young people went in silence, 
newly wed and oddly shy of one another’s company. Many were the things 
shouted to them as they tramped along, for in 2100 a foot-passenger on an English 
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road was almost as strange a sight as a motor car would have been in 1800. But 
they went on with steadfast eyes into the country, paying no heed to such cries. 

Before them in the south rose the Downs, blue at first, and as they came nearer 
changing to green, surmounted by the row of gigantic wind-wheels that supplemented 
the wind-wheels upon the roof-spaces of the city, and broken and restless with the 
long morning shadows of those whirling vanes. By midday they had come so near 
that they could see here and there little patches of pallid dots—the sheep the 
Meat Department of the Food Company owned. In another hour they had passed 
the clay and the root crops and the single fence that hedged them in, and the 
prohibition against trespass no longer held: the levelled roadway plunged into a 
cutting with all its traffic, and they could leave it and walk over the greensward 
and up the open hillside. 

Never had these children of the latter days been together in such a lonely place. 

They were both very hungry and footsore—for walking was a rare exercise— 
and presently they sat down on the weedless, close-cropped grass, and looked back for 
the first time at the city from which they had come, shining wide and splendid 
in the blue haze of the valley of the Thames. Elizabeth was a little afraid of the 
unenclosed sheep away up the slope—she had never been near big unrestrained 
animals before—but Denton reassured her. And overhead a white-winged bird 
circled in the blue. 

They talked but little until they had eaten, and then their tongues~ were 
loosened. He spoke of the happiness that was now certainly theirs, of the folly of 
not breaking sooner out of that magnificent prison of latter-day life, of the old 
romantic days that had passed from the world for ever. And then he became 
boastful. He took up the sword that lay on the ground beside him, and she took 
it from his hand and ran a tremulous finger along the blade. 

“And you could,” she said, “ you—could raise this and strike a man?” 

“Why not? If there were need.” 

“But,” she said, “it seems so horrible. It would slash. ... There would 
be”’—her voice sank—“ d/ood.” 

“In the old romances you have read often enough... 

“Oh, I know: in those—yes. But that is different One knows it is not 
blood, but just a sort of red ink... And you—killing! ” 

She looked at him doubtfully, and then handed him back the sword. 

After they had rested and eaten, they rose up and went on their way towards 
the hills. They passed quite close to a huge flock of sheep, who stared and 
bleated at their unaccustomed figures. She had never seen sheep before, and she 
shivered to think such gentle things must needs be slain for food. A sheep-dog 
barked at them from a distance, and then a shepherd appeared amidst the supports 
of the wind-wheels, and came down towards them. 

When he drew near he called out to them, asking them whither they were going. 

Denton hesitated, and told him briefly that they sought some ruined house 
among the Downs, in which they might live together. He tried to speak in 
an off-hand manner, as though it was a usual thing to do. The man stared 
incredulously. 

“Have you done anything?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Denton. ‘Only we don’t want to live in a city any longer. 
Why should we live in cities ?” 

The shepherd stared more incredulously than ever. ‘“ You can’t live here,” he said. 
“We mean to try.” 

The shepherd stared from one to the other. 
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“You'll go back to-morrow,” he 
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said. “It looks pleasant enough in the sunlight... Are you sure you’ve done 
nothing? We shepherds are not such great friends of the police.” 

Denton looked at him steadfastly. “No,” he said. ‘“ But we are too poor to 
live in the city, and we can’t bear the thought of wearing clothes of blue canvas 
and doing drudgery. We are going to live a simple life here, like the people of old.” 
_ The shepherd was a bearded man with a thoughtful face. He glanced at 
Elizabeth’s fragile beauty. 

“ They had simple minds,” he said. 

“So have we,” said Denton. 

The shepherd smiled. 

“Tf you go along here,” he said, “along the crest beneath the wind-wheels, you 
will see a heap of mounds and ruins on your right-hand side. That was once a 
town called Epsom. There are no houses there, and the bricks have been used 
for a sheep pen. Go on, and another heap on the edge of the root-land is 
Leatherhead ; and then the hill turns away along the border of a valley, and there 
are woods of beech. Keep along the crest. You will come to quite wild places. 
In some parts, in spite of all the weeding that is done, ferns and bluebells and 
other such useless plants are growing still. And through it all underneath the 
wind-wheels runs a straight lane paved with stones, a roadway of the Romans two 
thousand years old. Go to the right of that, down into the valley, and follow it 
along by the banks of the river. You come presently to a street of houses, many 
with the roofs still sound upon them. There you may find shelter.” 

They thanked him. 

“But it’s a quiet place. There is no light after dark there, and I have heard 
tell of robbers. It is lonely. Nothing happens there. The phonographs of the 
story-tellers, the kinematograph entertainments, the news machines—none of them 
are to be found there. If you are hungry there is no food, if you are ill no 
doctor. . .” He stopped. 

“We shall try it,” said Denton, moving to go on. Then a thought struck him, 
and he made an agreement with the shepherd, and learnt where they might find 
him, to buy and bring them anything of which they stood in need, out of the city. 

And in the evening they came to the deserted village, with its houses that 
seemed so small and odd to them: they found it golden in the glory of the 
sunset, and desolate and still. They went from one deserted house to another, 
marvelling at their quaint simplicity, and debating which they should choose. And 
at last, in a sunlit corner of a room that had lost its outer wall, they came upon 
a wild flower, a little flower of blue that the weeders of the Food Company had 
overlooked. 

That house they decided upon; but they did not remain in it long that night, 
because they were resolved to feast upon nature. And moreover the houses became 
very gaunt and shadowy after the sunlight had faded out of the sky. So after 
they had rested a little time they went to the crest of the hill again to see with 
their own eyes the silence of heaven set with stars, about which the old poets had 
had so many things to tell. It was a wonderful sight, and Denton talked like the 
stars, and when they went down the hill at last the sky was pale with dawn. 
They slept but little, and in the morning when they woke a thrush was singing in 
a tree. 

So these young people of the twenty-first century began their exile. That 
morning they were very busy exploring the resources of this new home in which 
they were going to live the simple life. They did not explore very fast or very 
far, because they went everywhere hand-in-hand ; but they found the beginnings of 
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some furniture. Beyond the village was a store of winter fodder for the sheep of 
the Food Company, and Denton dragged great armfuls to the house to make a 
bed; and in several of the houses were old fungus-eaten chairs and tables—rough, 
barbaric, clumsy furniture, it seemed to them, and made of wood. ‘They repeated 
many of the things they had said on the previous day, and towards evening they 
found another flower, a harebell. In the late afternoon some Company shepherds 
went down the river valley riding on a big multicycle; but they hid from them, 
because their presence, Elizabeth said, seemed to spoil the romance of this old- 
world place altogether. 

In this fashion they lived a week. For all that week the days were cloudless, 
and the nights nights of starry glory, that were invaded each night a little more by 
a crescent moon. 

Yet something of the first splendour of their coming faded—faded imperceptibly 
day after day ; Denton’s eloquence became fitful, and lacked fresh topics of inspira- 
tion; the fatigue of their long march from London told in a certain stiffness of 
the limbs, and each suffered from a slight unaccountable cold. Moreover, Denton 
became aware of unoccupied time. In one place among the carelessly heaped 
lumber of the old times he found a rust-eaten spade, and with this he made a 
fitful attack on the razed and grass-grown garden—though he had nothing to plant 
or sow. He returned to Elizabeth with a sweat-streaming face, after half an hour 
of such work. 

“There were giants in those days,” he said, not understanding what wont and 
training will do. And their walk that day led them along the hills until they could 
see the city shimmering far away in the valley. “I wonder how things are going 
on there,” he said. 

And then came a change in the weather. “Come out and see the clouds,” 
she cried; and behold! they were a sombre purple in the north and east, streaming 
up to ragged edges at the zenith; and as they went up the hill these hurrying 
streamers blotted out the sunset. Suddenly the wind set the beech trees swaying 
and whispering, and Elizabeth shivered. And then far away the lightning flashed, 
flashed like a sword that is drawn suddenly, and the distant thunder marched 
about the sky, and even as they stood astonished, pattering upon them came the 
first headlong raindrops of the storm. In an instant the last streak of sunset was 
hidden by a falling curtain of hail, and the lightning flashed again, and the voice 
of the thunder roared louder, and all about them the world scowled dark and strange. 

Seizing hands, these children of the city ran down the hill to their home, in 
infinite astonishment. And ere they reached it, Elizabeth was weeping with dismay, 
and the darkling ground about them was white and brittle and active with the 
pelting hail. 

Then began a strange and terrible night for them. For the first time in their 
civilised lives they were in absolute darkness ; they were wet and cold and shivering, 
all about them hissed the hail, and through the long neglected ceilings of the 
derelict home came noisy spouts of water and formed pools and rivulets on the 
creaking floors. As the gusts of the storm struck the worn-out building, it groaned 
and ‘shook, and now a mass of plaster from the wall would slide and smash, 
and now some loosened tile would rattle down the roof and crash into the empty 
greenhouse below. Elizabeth shuddered, and was still; Denton wrapped his gay 
and flimsy city cloak about her, and so they crouched in the darkness. And ever 
the thunder broke louder and nearer, and ever more lurid flashed the lightning, 
jerking into a momentary gaunt clearness the steaming, dripping room in which 
they sheltered. 
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Never before had they been in the open air save when the sun was shining. 
All their time had been spent in the warm and airy ways and halls and rooms 
of the latter-day city. It was to them that night as if they were in some other 
world, some disordered chaos of stress and tumult, and almost beyond hoping that 
they should ever see the city ways again. 

The storm seemed to last interminably, until at last they dozed between the 
thunderclaps, and then very swiftly it fell and ceased. And as the last patter of 
the rain died away they heard an unfamiliar sound. 

“What is that?” cried Elizabeth. 

It came again. It was the barking of dogs. It drove down the desert lane and 
passed; and through the window, whitening the wall before: them and throwing 
upon it the shadow of the window-frame and of a tree in black silhouette, shone 
the light of the waxing moon. 

Just as the pale dawn was drawing the things about them into sight, the fitful 
barking of dogs came near again, and stopped. They listened. After a pause 
they heard the quick pattering of feet seeking round the house, and short, half- 
smothered barks. Then again everything was still. 

“Ssh!” whispered Elizabeth, and pointed to the door of their room. 

Denton went half-way towards the door, and stood listening. He came back 
with a face of affected unconcern. ‘‘They must be the sheep-dogs of the Food 
Company,” he said. ‘They will do us no harm.” 

He sat down again beside her. ‘“ What a night it has been!” he said, to hide 
how keenly he was listening. 

“T don’t like dogs,” answered Elizabeth, after a long silence. 

“Dogs never hurt any one,” said Denton. “In the old days—in the nineteenth 
century—-everybody had a dog.” 

“There was a romance I heard once. A dog killed a man.” 

_“Not this sort of dog,” said Denton confidently. “Some of those romances— 
are exaggerated.” 

Suddenly a half bark and a pattering up the staircase; the sound of panting. 
Denton sprang to his feet and drew the sword out of the damp straw upon which 
they had been lying. Then in the doorway appeared a gaunt sheep-dog, and 
halted there. Behind it stared another. For an instant man and dogs faced 
each other, hesitating. 

Then Denton, being ignorant of dogs, made a sharp step forward. ‘Go 
away,” he said, with a clumsy motion of his sword. 

The dog started and growled. Denton stopped sharply. “Good dog!” he said. 

The growling jerked into a bark. 

“Good dog!” said Denton. ‘The second dog growled and barked. A third 
dog out of sight down the staircase took up the barking also. Outside other dogs 
gave tongue—a large number it seemed to Denton. 

“This is annoying,” said Denton, without taking his eye off the brutes before 
him. “Of course the shepherds won’t come out of the city for hours yet. 
Naturally these dogs don’t quite make us out.” 

“T can’t hear,” shouted Elizabeth. She stood up and came to him. 

Denton tried again, but the barking still drowned his voice. The sound had 
a curious effect upon his blood. Odd disused emotions began to stir; his face 
changed as he shouted. He tried again; the barking seemed to mock him, and 
one dog: danced a pace forward, bristling. Suddenly he turned, and uttering 
certain words in the dialect of the underways, words incomprehensivle to Elizabeth, 
he made for the dogs. ‘There was a sudden cessation of the barking, a growl and 
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“Elizabeth covered her face, and sank to the ground in a paroxysm of weeping.” 


a snapping. Elizabeth saw the snarling head of the foremost dog, its white teeth 
and retracted ears, and the flash of the thrust blade. The brute leapt into the 
air and was flung back. 

Then Denton, with a shout, was driving the dogs before him. The sword 
flashed above his head with a sudden new freedom of gesture, and then he 
vanished down the staircase. She made six steps to follow him, and on the 
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landing there was blood. She stopped, and hearing the tumult of dogs and 
Denton’s shouts pass out of the house, ran to the window. 

Nine wolfish sheep-dogs were scattering, one writhed before the porch; and 
Denton, tasting that strange delight of combat that slumbers still in the blood of 
even the most civilised man, was shouting and running across the garden space. 
And then she saw something that for a moment he did not see. The dogs circled 
round this way and that, and came again. They had him in the open. 

In an instant she divined the situation. She would have called to him. For 
a moment she felt sick and helpless, and then, obeying a strange impulse, she 
gathered up her white skirt and ran downstairs. In the hall was the rusting spade. 
That was it! She seized it and ran out. 

She came none too soon. One dog rolled before him, well-nigh slashed in 
half; but a second had him by the thigh, a third gripped his collar behind, and 
a fourth had the blade of the sword between its teeth, tasting its own blood. He 
parried the leap of a fifth with his left arm. 

It might have been the first century instead of the twenty-first, so far as she 
was concerned. All the gentleness of her eighteen years of city life vanished before 
this primordial need. The spade smote hard and sure, and cleft a dog’s. skull. 
Another, crouching for a spring, yelped with dismay at this unexpected antagonist, 
and rushed aside. ‘Two wasted precious moments on the binding of a feminine skirt. 

The collar of Denton’s cloak tore and parted as he staggered back ; and that 
dog too felt the spade, and ceased to trouble ‘him. He sheathed his sword in the 
brute at his thigh. 

“To the wall!” cried Elizabeth; and in three seconds the fight was at an end, 
and our young people stood side by side, while a remnant of five dogs, with ears 
and tails of disaster, fled shamefully from the stricken field. 

For a moment they stood panting and victorious, and then Elizabeth, dropping 
her spade, covered her face, and sank to the ground in a paroxysm of weeping. 
Denton looked about him, thrust the point of his sword into the ground so that 
it was at hand, and stooped to comfort her. 


At last their more tumultuous emotions subsided, and they could talk again. 
She leant upon the wall, and he sat upon it so that he could keep an eye open 
for any returning dogs. ‘Two, at any rate, were up on the hillside and keeping up 
a vexatious barking. 

She was tear-stained, but not very wretched now, because for half an hour he 
had been repeating that she was brave and had saved his life. But a new fear 
was growing in her mind. 

“They are the dogs of the Food Company,” she said. ‘ There will be trouble.” 

“T am afraid so. Very likely they will prosecute us for trespass.” 


A pause. 
“In the old times,” he said, “this sort of thing happened day after day.” 
“Last night!” she said. “I could not live through another such night.” 


He looked at her. Her face was pale for want of sleep, and drawn and 
haggard. He came to a sudden resolution. ‘‘We must go back,” he said. 

She looked at the dead dogs, and shivered. ‘We cannot stay here,” she 
said. 

“We must go back,” he repeated, glancing over his shoulder to see if the 
enemy kept their distance. ‘We have been happy for a time. . . . But the world 
is too civilised. Ours is the age of cities. More of this will kill us.” 

“But what are we to do? How can we live there?” 
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Denton hesitated. His heel kicked against the wall on which he sat. “It’s a 
thing I haven’t mentioned before,” he said, and coughed ; “but . . -.” 

“Yes?” 

“You could raise money on your expectations,” he said. 

“Could 1?” she said eagerly. 

“Of course you could. What a child you are!” 

She stood up, and her face was bright. “Why did you not tell me before?” 
she asked. “And all this time we have been here!” 

He looked at her for a moment, and smiled. Then the smile vanished. “I 
thought it ought to come from you,” he said. “I didn’t like to ask for your 
money. And besides—at first I thought this would be rather fine.” 

There was a pause. 

“Tt has been fine,” he said; and glanced once more over his shoulder. 
* Until all this began.” 

“Ves,” she said, “those first days. The first three days.” 

They looked for a space into one another’s faces, and then Denton slid down 
from the wall and took her hand. 

“To each generation,” he said, “the life of its time. I see it all plainly now. 
In the city—that is the life to which we were born. To live in any other fashion... . 
Coming here was a dream, and this—is the awakening.” 

“Tt was a pleasant dream,” she said,—“in the beginning.” 

For a long space neither spoke. 

“Tf we would reach the city before the shepherds come here, we must start,” 
said Denton. “We must get our food out of the house and eat as we go.” 

Denton glanced about him again, and, giving the dead dogs a wide berth, they 
walked across the garden-space and into the house together. They found the 
wallet with their food, and descended the blood-stained stairs again. In the hall 
Elizabeth stopped. “One minute,” she said. “There is something here.” 

She led the way into the room in which that one little blue flower was 
blooming. She stooped to it, she touched it with her hand. 

“T want it,” she said; and then, ‘‘I cannot take it.” 

Impulsively she stooped and kissed its petals. 

Then silently, side by side, they went across the empty garden-space into the 
old high road, and set their faces resolutely towards the distant city—towards the 
complex mechanical city of those latter days, the city that had swallowed up 
mankind. 


H. G. WELLs. 









MIDSUMMER. 


ROWSY the noontide, and drowsier still 
“Cuckoo,” ‘ Cuckoo,” from over the hill; 

Faint is the whir of the cricket, that sings 

Deep in the heart of the buttercup rings ; 

Dim the red wine that the poppies uphold 


Sunward in burnished chalice of gold. 


Softer than moonlight the gossamer strands 


Woven of dew by elfin hands ; 
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Dreamy the charm of the 
chiffchaff’s cry, 
Born where the fennel and bramble lie ; 


Slumber in sorrel and clover beds ! 





Slumber in fern, where the foxglove spreads! 


High o’er the brow of the cliffs in a breeze 
Butterflies drift in a dreamful ease ; 
Resting by wall the sheep lie mute, 
Lulled by the lilt of the tide’s low lute ; 
Languid the death of the shimmering wave, 
Filming in lace o’er the sands’ wide grave. 

W. A. WALKER. 
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N 1863 I was privileged to become a member of “the Punch Staff.” The 
weekly Cabinet Council dinner was at that time held in a room on the 
first floor of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans’ house of business, 11, Bouverie 

Street. On referring to Mr. Spielmann’s wonderfully accurate and most interesting 
book ‘*The History of Punch,” I find the places of the Staff—the “seats of the 
mighty ”—at the round, or rather, oblong table, in 1855; also another list, made 
after Gilbert Beckett’s decease in 1860, when the name of Henry Silver appears 
for the first time. The next list of “Table Companions” is given in 1863, when 
my name appears, without Thackeray’s. But my début at the table, as I have 
already said, was while Thackeray still used to dine there pretty regularly: that is, 
during the year 1863. Leech was very constant in his attendance; but ‘Thackeray 
I knew as I never knew Leech, and for Thackeray personally I had always the 
greatest love and reverence, yielding to none in my admiration of his genius. 
During the Christmas-time of my first year on Puach Thackeray died: the date 
is January znd, 1864; and Leech’s death, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-six, occurred in the following October. 

The morning after Thackeray’s death is very distinctly impressed on my memory. 

I had been delayed in town overnight, and was staying at the Bedford Hotel. 
Early on the following morning I remember seeing “ Paddy Green” driving in a 
hansom to Evans’s,—of which hotel he was still the manager, if not proprietor, and 
where he was accustomed to occupy one of his own rooms when unable to get 
down to_his river-side house at Mortlake,—who, catching sight of me in passing, 
rapidly signified, in most expressive pantomime, his deep sorrow at the irreparable 
loss we had all sustained. I shall never forget “dear old Paddy’s” rubicund face, 
with its natural colour and comicality suddenly and inexpressibly toned down and 
saddened by genuine grief. He raised his hands, shook his head mournfully, as one 
who would never smile again, and so passed on. It was either at Thackeray’s, or at 
Leech’s funeral, that Mark Lemon utterly broke down. Mark was very tender-hearted 
and emotional. Perhaps his size had something to do with it. Thackeray has 
recorded of Joseph Sedley how “he was fat and easily affected to tears.” 
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Apropos of Thackeray, I will 
take this opportunity to offer Mr. 
Spielmann a correction of a state- 
ment made by him (“History of 
Punch,” p. 311), on the authority 
of Mr. Cuthbert Bradley (son of 
“Cuthbert Bede” ), as to Jerrold’s 
criticism on ‘Thackeray’s first 

Y4 public reading, that “it wanted a 
piano.” Mr. Bradley affirms that 
this was Douglas Jerrold’s un- 
pleasant pleasantry, and that it was 
not said by Andrew Arcedeckne. 
ag Now I, personally, had this very 
Portrait of the Author. story from Andrew Arcedeckne 
By Linley Sambourne, le lag ony ois — himself: he told it me at the 
Garrick Club, and with it several 

other anecdotes of passages between himself and Thackeray, in which Arcedeckne 
as a matter of fact, on the testimony of credible witnesses, invariably had the 
best of it. This sounds strange, as, in the fitness of things, Thackeray ought 
to have been the victor; but Arcedeckne was a most eccentric character, a 
genuine low comedian off the stage, and nothing of an actor, even for an amateur, 
when on the “boards,” where he sometimes appeared, only to be chaffed by all his 
friendly audience, who would throw coppers into his hat on his assuming Robson’s 
celebrated part of Jem Bags in Zhe Wandering Minstrel. During the last years 
of his comparatively short life, Arcedeckne and myself were great “‘chums.” He 
used to amuse me immensely, especially with his ‘Garrick Club stories and his 
reminiscences of Thackeray. Finding that in me he had a ready listener, he “let 
himself go,” and in his own quaint, dry way he would recount to me, when we 
happened to be alone in the smoking-room, stories, not only of Thackeray, but 
also of many literary and theatrical celebrities whom he had personally known. 
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Arcedeckne “owed” Thackeray “one” on account of his having used him as his 
model for Foker in “ Pendennis,” and he never lost an opportunity of scoring off 
the great novelist, of whom, however, he invariably spoke with affectionate familiarity 
as “Old Thac.” Occasionally, and only when in a very mischievous yet genial 
mood, would Arcedeckne address him as “Thac my boy!” He would select a 
moment when Thackeray, towering above little podgy Arcedeckne, was standing in 
the smoking-room with his back to the fire and his coat tails spread out, his mind 
occupied with some work the proofs of which were probably in the pockets he 
was warming, when Arcedeckne would furtively enter, look round, pretend not to 
see him, and then, as he reopened the door preparatory to taking his departure, 
he would look back and say, in his grating, nasal voice, “ Hallo! Thac my boy! 
gettin’ inspiration, eh?” and then “exit guickly.” It was a delightful illustration of 
“dignity and impudence.” At other times Arcedeckne would wait until Thackeray 
had comfortably settled himself with a cigar in a large armchair, and just when 


¥ , 





First sketch for “ ‘Punch ” drawing by Chabtee Keene, 


he had assumed his favourite attitude of lounging back, head in air, and right leg 
crossed over his left, the sole of his boot being well en évidence, the original of 
Foker would sneak in, humming to himself some popular air,—his favourite was 
the song of “ Villikens and his Dinah,”—while carrying an unlighted cigar in his 
left hand and a match in his right. Then, as he passed the peacefully meditative 
giant, pigmy Arcedeckne, pausing awhile in his humming, would exclaim, with a 
sort of cheery grunt, “ Hallo! Thac my boy!” and, as if obeying an irresistible 
inspiration, would sharply strike the match on the sole of Thackeray’s boot, light 
his cigar, and then hurriedly limp out of the room (he was a bit gouty) without 
saying another word, leaving Thackeray speechless at this “ confounded liberty.” 
“ Awfully good chap was old Thac,” Arcedeckne used to say, when subsequently 
narrating this and similar anecdotes: “ Lor’ bless you, he didn’t mind me a bit. But 
I did take it out of him now and again. Never gave him time for a repartee.” 

I have, by way of preamble, been at some pains to describe the style and 
manner of “ Merry Andrew” Arcedeckne in order to show how perfectly in keeping 
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with his peculiar humour was his observation on the absence of a “ pianner” from 
Thackeray’s lectures. It was in this way: on Thackeray’s expressing his fear lest 
his lecture should not prove a success, as his first start had seemed to him a 
comparative failure, Arcedeckne, who among others had 
been listening to him, sidled up to the door (his usual 
“safe move,” reminding me of the pugilist’s dodge of 
“going down to avoid a blow”) and, looking back 
sorrowfully as he went out, croaked, “Ah/ Thac my 
boy! you ought to ha’ ’ad a pianner,” with which “ exit 
speech ” he disappeared, chuckling. ‘This was Arcedeckne 
down to the ground; but surely it is not Jerrold. 
However, Arcedeckne, as I have said, told it to me 
of himself: and certainly “it was just like him,” as was 
the other story, so well known, of his asking Thackeray 
with what he was going to follow up “The Four 
Georges.” ‘There’s plenty for you to do, Thac my boy,” 
observed Arcedeckne thoughtfully,—‘‘there’s the two 
Don Vampadi Scampo inan _ Charleses, the eight Henries, and the sixteen Gregories.” 

ne Spee. After delivering himself of this valuable suggestion he, as 
usual, vanished. Imagine Thackeray on such an occasion ! 
especially as it must have flashed across him that ‘‘ Foker ” 
was being avenged. There are many good Garrick stories about Andrew Arcedeckne, 
but this is not the place for them, as only through the mention of ‘Thackeray and 
the Garrick Club does he enter into these “ Punch Notes.” There is one, however, 
which I may as well tell here, and then good-bye for the present to the eccentric 
“Merry Andrew” Arcedeckne. I had written 
a burlesque on Jxéon, which, as played at the 
Royalty Theatre, had made a great hit. Arce- 
deckne, having forgotten nearly all the classics 
he ever knew, had but a few names from 
Lempritre left in his memory; but he was 
anxious, while congratulating me on my success, 
to come out with a happily applied and quite 
scholarly impromptu. With one hand on the 
rail, he nodded to me as he limped up the 
Garrick steps just as I was going out. 

I saluted him with, “How are you, Arce- 
deckne ? ” 

Without answering my inquiry he suddenly 
stopped, steadied himself between his stick and 
the handrail, and exclaimed cheerily, ‘“ Hud/o / 
my LPoluphoisboio thalasses!” then off he 
hobbled, and out of sight as quickly as _pos- 
sible. There was no réfligue; it was intended 
as complimentary chaff, admitting of no sort 
of return. He had expended on me all the 
Greek he could recall, and I am sure he 
intended to say something highly flattering @ 
propos of Ixion. The “ Leading Heavy.” 

To hark back to “the Table” as I first nk: = eee 


, ( , From a drawing by F. C. B. 
knew it, in the Old House belonging to “Happy Thought Hall,” vy 





From a drawing by F. C. B. 
“Happy Thought Hall,” 1872. 
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Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, 

during the lifetime of the 
7 Bradbury & Evans féres. I 
i do not remember Mr. Brad- 
tu bury having ever been present, 
y in my time, at any one of 
ii the weekly Punch dinners. I 
| recollect, on one occasion, 
; sect | his staying long enough to 
receive the contributors, and 
= expressing his unfeigned 
= —. sorrow that his state of health 
y : Yo . ~ should render his presence 
OF" Re hh = at table absolutely impossi- 

ble. ‘“ Pater Evans” used to 
represent “the Firm,” and 
sat at one end of the table; 
= “ having Mark Lemon as vs- 
<= = a-vis: which of the two was 
— supposed to be theoretically 
“in the chair” I cannot posi- 
tively say; but practically 
Mark was both President and 
Chairman. Thackeray sat on 
the right of “ Pater” Evans, 
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A STREET FIGHT. ‘ 


Wife of his Bussum (lo ‘Vanquished Hero), “ Tenxncz, yR Great UsataDawy, 
WHAT DO YER GIT INTO THIS THRUBBLE FoR!” \ 


JV i Hero (to Wife of his Bussum). “D’xge cau it THRvBBLs, now? “ 
way, 1r’s ExorrMent!” Bee _. who had Leech on his left ; 
John Leech’s last drawing in “Punch.” while ‘‘ Professor” Leigh was 


(Punch, November 5th, 1864, 


on Mark’s left, faced by 
Tenniel, next to whom sat Shirley Brooks. From almost my very first appearance 
at the table I was placed between “ Professor” Leigh and Charles Keene. The 
dinner-hour was early, ze. six o’clock; the breaking up was late. “Song and 
Supper” at Evans’s in Covent Garden was, at that time, still an institution whose 
glory had not entirely departed ; and thither would some of us occasionally repair 
after the dinner. But even at that period Evans’s was no longer as it had been in 
“the good old days,”—or rather nights, for who in his senses ever entered Evans’s 
in the daytime? The place had been “ beautified,” enlarged, and modernised ; the 
cosiness of the table in the corner, a table that had for years been reserved for the 
use of certain “ wits” and men about town, had been intruded upon, and only very 
rarely did a few of the “Old Guard” present themselves at what had been, for years, 
their almost nightly haunt. But as long as the original room existed in its new 
form, serving as ante-chamber to the brand new “ Hall,” and as long as Paddy Green 
was on the scene to hand his snuff-box to his “dear boys, dear boys,” Evans’s 
received a certain amount of recognition from Mr. Punch, ‘“ Grandmotherly 
legislation,” as Mr. John Hollingshead has not inaptly termed it, brought in the 
“early-closing regulations” and disposed for ever of Evans’s, Also, I think, the 
Cider, Cellars in Maiden Lane (where Mrs. Cutts presided at the bar, and 
where, in the days of Albert Smith, one Ross sang “Sam Hall,” in 1854, there 
or thereabouts) and “The Coal Hole” in the Strand had closed their doors even 
before this date. 

Occasionally too, in those early days and late nights, after the Punch dinner, 
Mark Lemon would ask me to accompany him to the Adelphi, where, when the 
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performance was over, and Ben Webster’s work, like that of ‘Old Caspar” in the 
poem, “was done,” we, seated in “Ben’s” sanctum, would enjoy a quiet cigar, the 
two seniors delighting their attentive junior with their theatrical experiences. There 
were few places where Mark could not make himself entirely at home, but never was 
he more thoroughly homely, and more completely and entirely himself at his very 
best, than when surrounded by his family in his country house at Crawley, in 
Sussex, which consisted of three simple cottages rolled into one. Most appropriate 
this, as he himself could easily have stood for the representative of “three single 
gentlemen rolled into one,” and certainly he was equal to any three in his 
guardianship of Punch. Chez lui Mark was excellent: a charming host, a most 
amusing raconteur, beloved by his family, with all his neighbours for personal 
friends, indeed, quite the Merry Monarch, the King of Crawley. How surprised I 
was on realising this fact! The Mark Lemon whom I knew as a genial and cleanly 
Sir John Falstaff, as thorough a citizen of London Town as was the celebrated 
Johnny Gilpin, and with a Johnsonian affection for taverns (“clubs” were not 
his weakness by any means) and good fellowship, the Mark Lemon so uniquely 
associated with all that was specially of London, its journals, its theatres, its 
upper-bohemianism, its professional associations, literary and artistic,—was “here in 
very easy grey country-suit, interested in kitchen-gardening, in flower-growing, and 
in everything that would have delighted a lover of the Georgics. Here sat Mark 
in easy state; with long pipe and tankard of ale at hand, after the manner of 
those two ancient 

monarchs King Ar- “ 4 

taxominous “ yclept g 
the Great,” and old 
King Cole, of jovial 

and musical cele- 
brity, he looked the 
very spit of an Eng- 

lish country gentle- 
man-farmer whose 
kindliness and 
geniality had  ob- 
tained for him 
everywhere the sou- 
briquet of ‘ Uncle 
Mark.” Yes, here 

at Crawley was 
Uncle Mark, in all 

his domestic glory, 

yet ever on the alert 

for anything that 
might benefit his 
beloved publication 
Punch, which owed 

its earliest start and 

its continued  suc- 
cess to his editorial 
foresight, tact, and 
discrimination. , 
Hardly less was The First sketch for ‘‘Punch” drawing by Charles Keene. 
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By George Du Maurier.) A Society Picture. [Punch, 1872. 





Illustrated London News indebted to him in its earliest days—at least, so I have 
always been informed. But I must not travel too far out of the Punch record. So 
much, at present, for Mark Lemon: let me recall some traits of his “ merry men.” 

Of Leech I knew very little; he was taciturn at table, and only once did I 
visit him at his house in Kensington, on which occasion he showed me one of 
his pocket sketch-books containing mems. for the work on which he happened to 
be at that moment engaged. I well remember that sketch-book, full of the merest 
scratches as notes for his pictures. In the popular mind any artist, be he who 
he may, has always been more or less associated with Bohemia. There was no 
trace of the Bohemian in Leech: he simply looked, what he was both in dress 
and manner, a first-rate specimen of a quiet English gentleman. I think at the 
time I made his acquaintance he had to a great extent given up riding; certainly 
he no longer hunted. I jumped into favour with him at once on account of a 
description I had written in Punch of the early cries of shrimp and “ fine prawn ” 
vendors at Brighton, or at some other seaside place. Getting on the subject of 
street nuisances—“ which it were ’is ’obby ”—he declaimed vehemently against the 
organ-grinders, who worried him all day. From a window he pointed out to me 
the road these itinerant disturbers of his peace mostly frequented, and devoutly 
hoped that the press would succeed in suppressing this intolerable nuisance. Poor 
Leech! I’m afraid that this organic hatred—not by any means an “ organic affection ” 
—contributed to his sudden decease. 

The men round the table were all nearly twenty years my senior, and in my 
early days on Punch I knew very little of any one of them, chez eux. 

For the last twenty-five or thirty years no “outsider” has ever been admitted to 
the Punch dinner,—that is, I mean, to the Punch table, on a Wednesday night 
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when Editor and contributors meet in cabinet council. In earlier days, within my 
recollection, there were some exceptions to the rule. Sir Joseph Paxton, of Crystal 
Palace fame and horticultural renown, occasionally dined there, as did also Mr. Sam 
Lucas and Edward Walford (I think it was “Edward,” though I am not quite 
certain), both connected with Once a Week, which, admirably illustrated, had been 
brought out by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans as a rival to Dickens’ unillustrated 
Household Words. Then there was a tall, handsome man, Mr. Noakes, or Nokes, 
a friend of the Proprietors, who lived somewhere near Bushey; but what particular 
business gave him the entrée there I cannot remember. No “outsider,” except 
these, has ever, in my time at least, dined at the Punch table. Before my time 
the above list had been increased by the addition of “ Peter Wrackham,” whose 
name I have often heard quoted by the oldest stagers without any explanation 
ever having been vouchsafed me as to who he was, what he was, or by what right, 
accident, or favour, this particular Peter had been honoured above all other Peters and 
admitted to the Punch symposium. Peter Wrackham is, as far as I am concerned, 
prehistoric. He is only a name; a name mentioned always affectionately : 
yet not one single anecdote about him, not one witticism said by him, have I 
ever heard from any one. Evi- 
dently, a blameless man, with no 
enemies. When Once a Week came \\ 
to an end, so did the angelic visits 
of Lucas and Walford. Noakes was 
the last to disappear, but he used 
to turn up at any extra festivities 
given by the Punch Proprietors. 
He also was a “blameless one.” I 
fancy that Mr. Punch’s “ outsiders ” 
left early (as they would have been 
in those days in plenty of time to 
go to a theatre), that is, as soon as 
the Staff had “gone into committee” 
for the consideration of the “ Big 
Cut,” ze. cartoon for the week. 

Tom Taylor, though not abso- 
lutely regular in attendance, was 
also an early bird, leaving us, as a 
rule, directly the cartoon subject 
had been fixed. He generally had 
some theatre to visit professionally, 
as he wrote occasional dramatic 
criticisms for the Zimes, or else he 
had some manager to see, being 
then in the full swing of dramatic 
authorship. The late “stayers” 
were Shirley Brooks, Percival Leigh, 
Mark, and “ Poni” Mayhew; also 
Thackeray, whenever he attended 
“in his place.” 

Of the old Staff that were on 
Punch from or nearly from its be- i 
ginning, I had never known even 





First sketch for ‘‘Punch” drawing by Charles Keene. 
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by sight either Gilbert & 
| bi |); Beckett, Douglas Jerrold, 
\ ae or Richard Doyle. Of 
Ni A Hil t these the two first had 
| i nih il ha been dead some years, 
| ORS CV t but “ Dicky” Doyle was 
‘a en alive; and, on more 
| i than one occasion, ‘did 
Thackeray most heartily 
express his regret at the 
step Doyle had felt 
bound to take “ for con- 
science sake” in sever- 
ing himself from Punch. 
The subject was, how- 
ever, never mooted in 
the presence of either 
Mark Lemon or Percival 
Leigh. Thackeray 
blamed Doyle, as Mark 
Lemon had done, for 
his precipitancy in se- 
ceding from Punch, a 
proceeding that left the 
Editor in a considerable 
quandary, but which 
resulted in securing the 
invaluable services of 
John Tenniel. Privately, 
I heard Mark once or 
twice casually allude 
to Doyle; publicly he 
avoided the subject, 
Thackeray, speaking to 
me, deprecated Doyle’s 
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A characteristic Keene. 


‘“ THE SERVANTS!” 


Feames : “ Well, I wish my old woman would make haste! I want my luncheon !” 3 +) 
Chawies : ‘‘1f she’s got chatterin’ along o’ my gals, shan’t see her this ‘alf ‘our, dessay !” conduct tow ards £ unch, 
(Overheard, and mentally noted by her ladyship, who was close behind.) as by remaining he 
[Punch, May 7, 1870. Vol. lviii. might, had he “ kept his 


head,” have moderated 
Punch’s tone at this particular time, the key-note of which was struck by Professor 
Leigh, who, like Denis the hangman in Barnaby Rudge, absolutely revelled in 
executing a “No Popery” dance on the very slightest provocation. Heartily did 
Thackeray express to me his regret at the course persisted in by Mark Lemon, while 
at the same time he blamed Doyle’s hasty withdrawal from the service of Punch. 
Had Doyle and Lemon met and talked the matter over calmly and sensibly, I am 
sure Mark would have yielded many points, and Doyle would have remained on the 
staff. Thackeray subsequently employed Doyle on Zhe Cornhill Magazine; but the 
draughtsman of “ Pips his Diary,” of the charming fairy-like forms and the quaint elfin 
figures of “ Borderland,” of the “ Manners and Customs of Y° English,” of “ Designs 
for Tapestry,” and above all the originator of the now well-known and ever delightfully 
fresh frontispiece of Punch, was never at his best away from Mr. Punch’s pages. 
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I had been always most anxious to meet Doyle, but, somehow, I had invariably 
missed him. If at a party I came into a room by one door, Doyle was safe to 
have just gone out by another. On one occasion, in a crush, I found myself next 
to a dark, elegant man with longish hair. Wedged together, we engaged in 
desultory conversation. Gradually the crowd dispersed, and we two sat down to 
refresh ourselves after the struggle. As Sam Weller at the trial observed, “ We 
did get a-talking,” and I found my companion most amusing and instructive on 
artistic subjects. Suddenly he was called away ; and on meeting an acquaintance 
I described to him the man who had just left me, and asked him if he could 
inform me who he was. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied: “that’s Doyle!” 




















A Legend of Camelot. Part Il, 
A Pre-Raphaelite Drawing by George Du Maurier.) (Punch, March 10, 1866, 


Good Heavens! Not the man whom I was longing to meet! “Not Dicky Doyle?” 

“No,” was the answer, which relieved me immensely. “No, not Dicky; his 
brother, James.” 

Then came the natural inquiry, “Is Dicky Doyle here?” Of course my friend 
didn’t happen to know ; indeed, he was not aware that James was in London; but, 
if I liked, we would come up with him again, and he would introduce me to James 
as a first step to knowing Richard. We searched for James; but in vain. 

“You know Richard Doyle, I suppose ?” I asked, emphasizing the christian name. 

No; my friend only knew him by sight, and said he should much like to be 
introduced to him by James. Probably Dicky was at the party to-night, as when 
James came to town from Ireland, where, my friend informed me, he resided, the 
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brothers were generally about 
together. Somehow in the 
crush we were separated ; 
and, about an hour after- 
wards, at a critical moment 
when I was saving the life 
of an exhausted lady by 
assisting her to some lobster 
salad and iced champagne, 
a voice at my elbow ex- 
claimed, “If you want to 
catch the Doyles, there they 
are, both of ’em! Come 
along !” 

Before, however, I could 
explain the case of urgency 
to my _ slowly recovering 
companion, to whom I had 
temporarily devoted myself, 
the mysterious utterer of the 
imperative summons had 
plunged into the crowd 
moving along the gallery 
overlooking the hall, and 
was lost to view. It was 
fully ten minutes before I 
had the chance of following, 
and quite twenty ere I had contrived to struggle down the crowded staircase. No 
Doyles; no friend. I looked about: ladies were getting their mantles, gentlemen 
their coats and wraps; the hoarse linkman was bawling out the names of the 
carriage-owners. Not a sign of the persons I wanted. I met several acquaintances, 
of whom I, in an agitated tone, asked the one question, “Have you seen James 
Doyle or Richard Doyle?” No, they hadn’t: why “this thusness”? I was 
preparing to give up the quest in despair, and was feeling in every other pocket 
but the right one for the ticket with the number that differentiated my coat and 
hat from those of the “vast majority,” when my friend suddenly reappeared, 
breathless. 

* Are the Doyles with you?” I asked. 

‘Just missed ’em,” he replied, somewhat after the style of Mr. Jingle when 
narrating his experiences to the Pickwickians: ‘‘confounded crowd—crammed 
staircase,—men_ obstructive—ladies angry,—begged pardon—pushed on—blocked— 
but . . . Stop—listen !” 

The linkman’s voice: “ Mr. Doyle’s brougham !” 

To get our numbers, to select our hats and coats, was not by any means “the 
work of a moment.” Having, however, achieved our object in this respect, we 
struggled through the yielding but perceptibly annoyed crowd, precipitated ourselves 
down the steps, and coming headlong on to the linkman, we breathlessly shouted 
in his ear,— 

“Mr. Doyle’s carriage?” 

He was a bit deaf. We shouted louder. 

“Oh, yes, sir,’—and he was just shuffling away in order to yell out “ Mr. 
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Doyle’s carriage!” when we stopped him, and told him rapidly that we only wanted 
to know if Mr. Doyle’s carriage had already come up. 

“Oh, yes,” was his answer ; “and the gents—two on ’em—druv away in it.” 

“ Better luck next time,” quoth my friend. But it was not to be. 

I was at an “afternoon ”—it would nowadays be called a “garden party ”—at 
the suburban house of a well-known lady—Lady Leo Hunter—where Rank and 
Fashion came to take light refreshments in company with Literature and Art, and 
see how they liked one another. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lady Leo, “I’m so glad to see you! I was speaking of 
you to Mr. Doyle.” 

“Mr. Richard Doyle?” I asked, always with an emphasis on the Richard. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Leo sweetly ; “and he wishes so much to meet you.” 

“The wish is reciprocal, I assure you: where is he?” 

“ He was here not a moment ago. I can’t leave just now, or I would offer to 
find him for you,” explained my excellent hostess. 

So away I started in search of Dicky Doyle, or of any one who knew him 
and would introduce us. The lawns, the shrubberies, the refreshment tents, and 
finally the house itself, were all searched, but the Dicky Bird had hopped away ; 
and once more was I destined to disappointment. 

Third and last time of asking. Some years after, indeed, I may say several 
years after, when I had long since given up all idea of meeting the celebrated 
artist, I was out with Lord Granville’s harriers in South-East Kent. His lordship 
was present and in excellent spirits. We talked on all sorts of subjects while 
jogging after the hounds; and presently he said, “I’m afraid I must give up sport 
for to-day, as I’ve got Dicky Doyle coming down to dinner.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, quite taken 
by surprise, for somehow I was then under 
the impression that Dicky Doyle was dead ; 
and I said so. 

“Not a bit of it!” cried Lord Gran- 
ville, laughing; “he’s as lively as_ ever. 
But,” he added, in a tone of great surprise, 
“surely you know him?” 

““T regret to say ” I began. 

“Oh!” interrupted Lord Granville, 
“you must know him. Come over to the 
Castle, and meet him at dinner this even- 
ing; stay to-night, and you can get back 
to your work to-morrow.” 

A most tempting offer. But, as it hap- 
pened, I had fourteen miles to ride home ; 
then to put up my ‘things’; then to get a 
train from Ramsgate to Deal (not easy in 
those days); then to be in time for dinner ; 
and lastly (or firstly), we had some friends 
staying with us, and my wife was expecting 
me home. I put the case to his lordship. 

It was most vexatious. “ You can wire 
to Mrs. Burnand,” said Lord Granville; AN ANCESTOR 08 
“your wife will entertain your guests, and An early Du Maurier. 
you can dine as you are,” (Punch, 1863, 
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Ah, but “to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,” as Macbeth says. Of all 
things [ detest it is “dining as I am” when everybody else is in evening dress, 
having made themselves fresh and comfortable. So a happy thought struck me, 
and foreseeing that, as my friends were leaving us the day after to-morrow, I 
could present myself at Lord Granville’s on Sunday, I asked if Dicky Doyle 
would be there on that day ? 


— 


+_ <P ae 





Punch Staff, 1891. 
[Punch, 1891. 


From a drawing by Linley Sambourne.] 

“No,” said my lord, “he’s here only for to-night: up to town to-morrow, and 
I’m going with him.” 

That settled it. 

“Very sorry you can’t manage it this time, but I'll let you know when he 
comes down again. It won’t be long, I daresay. Good-bye.” 

And so Lord Granville rode off in one direction, and I in another. He to 
Walmer: I to Ramsgate. 

Did the lost opportunity ever recur? Alas, no! 

F. C. BuRNAND. 


(To be continued. ) 


[Zhe illustrations from “ Punch” which appear in this article are reproduced by the kind permission 
of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. (Limited), the owners of the copyright.) 
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THE LOST REARGUARD. 


“ AM afraid there is no doubt of it,” said the Captain. “The question is, 
what is to be done?” He gazed somewhat hopelessly at the dense mass 
of reeds that walled both sides of the road, and at the growing darkness 

that shut out the distance. 

“T can’t think how it happened,” said the Subaltern. 

“The connecting files lost track, I suppose,” said the Captain, “and we missed 
the road.” 

“Tt was that delay over the broken-down cart,” said the Political Officer. 
“The others went ahead, and when we went on we took the wrong road.” 

“Do you know where we are?” asked the Captain. 

“Not an idea,” replied the Political. 

“T thought that was what Politicals were good for,” muttered the Captain. 

“T have been a Political just exactly three weeks in this beastly country,” 
explained the man attacked. “I have a sketch map, if that would be any use 
to you.” 

“None whatever,” replied the Captain, “unless you can tell whereabouts in that 
sketch map we are now.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” replied the Political. 

“Then a map of London would be about as useful.” 

During this discussion the rearguard of Sikhs stood about in the road at ease. 
They had lost their main column somehow, and it was now dark, and they did 
not know where they were nor how to regain the column. All around them was 
a dense jungle of grass ten feet high, where it was impossible to camp. There 
was no water, either, and the nights were cold and a fire necessary. It was the 
first column that had ever been up in this part of the country. It was pushed up 
to occupy Shwebo and assume effective control of the district. So far it had 
met no enemy, though the villagers were, of course, hostile; but a large force was 
rumoured to be massing in front for the defence of the town. 

“Well,” said the Captain at length, “it’s no good staying here. We must 
push on to some village and camp. We can do nothing in the dark.” 

So the little guard of fifty Sikhs, with its Captain and Lieutenant, and the 
339 
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Political Officer, who had happened to fall behind owing to the breaking of a girth 
and so had joined the rearguard in time to get lost with them, moved on. 

The road wound hither and thither among the reeds for a mile or two, and 
then emerged into open fields. The night had now fallen, but it was not very 
dark ; and before them, on a little rise, they could distinguish the spires of pagodas 
and monasteries against the starlit sky. It indicated a village, and they pushed on. 

Half a mile farther brought them to a large clump of trees, tamarinds and 
palms that grew just without the village gate; there was a well there, and two or 
three small wooden rest-houses that the Burmans build for travellers. Girls who 
were drawing water fled on the appearance of the column, and the Captain called 
a halt. 

““We had better halt here the night,” he said. 

The Political Officer agreed. ‘We shall want a fire and water and some food,” 
he said. “ Have any of you got anything ?—my kit is all ahead.” 

“So is ours,” said the Subaltern. 

“There are the men too,” said the Captain. 

The Political looked reflectively at two or three villagers who came and sat down 
at a distance watching them. “Can you speak the language?” he asked the Captain. 

“My regiment came over from India a month ago,” he said; “I know about 
two words. I thought Political Officers spoke the language.” 

“My interpreter is ahead with the column,” replied the Political: “I speak 
the language much better through him. I thought, of course, I was safe with a 
rearguard.” 

“And I with a Political,” replied the Captain. ‘“We were both in error.” 

“T have a flask with a little whiskey in it,” suggested the Subaltern. 

Two sentries were posted, and the rest of the men piled their arms. Some 
dispersed to pick up brushwood and leaves under the trees, and they built a fire. 
Its ruddy glare lit up the trunks of the trees, and the men passing to and fro 
gave the place quite a welcome air. 

“I wish I were not so hungry,” said the Subaltern. 

The Political Officer was sitting on the edge of the rest-house, swinging his legs 
to and fro. He had beckoned to the villagers to approach nearer, for the purpose, 
he explained, of speaking to them and obtaining supplies, but they had only gone 
farther away. 

“T have had nothing to eat since ten o’clock,” continued the Subaltern. 

“Next time I get lost,” said the Political Officer thoughtfully, “I will get lost 
with a commissariat officer and a doctor. They always have supplies.” 

“We are always taught to look to the Civil for supplies,” said’ the Captain, 
coming up. 

The Political regarded him steadfastly. “Is that in the Soldier’s Pocket-book ?” 
he asked. 

“It is,” said the Captain. 

“Then it must be done,” said the Political, rising. “I will procure supplies. 
The military department supply the cash, of course, for I have no treasury with me.” 

But the military department were also short. The Captain had one rupee, and 
the Subaltern only four annas. “I never carry cash,” he explained with disgust. 
“Tt is too bulky; I put it on the mule.” 

Then recourse was had to the sepoys. The Captain called up the Subadar 
and explained the matter to him. “The Political Officer,” he said, “is going into 
the village to purchase supplies. But there is no money. Do you think the men 
have any ?” 
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The Subadar seemed at first to be of opinion that, as this was a conquered 
country, supplies should be produced free ; but the Political Officer was firm. 

“You forget that they are fellow-subjects of the Queen,” he said. 

So the Subadar went away and made a collection. He returned presently with 
twenty rupees in silver, and gave it to the Political Officer. ‘There is more if it is 
wanted,” he said. 

But the Political Officer was of opinion that this would suffice. 

“ And now,” he said, “ that we have money, I wish to be informed what supplies 
are required.” 

“ Rice for the men,” said the Captain, “and some new chatties to cook it in. 
A basketful of rice would do, and some vegetables would not come amiss. For 
ourselves a fowl P 

“Or two,” interrupted the Subaltern. 

“ 7 will see to ourselves,” said the Political “I can guess what we shall 
require. You want rice and vegetables and new chatties for the men. Anything 
else?” 

“Salt,” said the Subadar. 

“Very good. Salt. Is that all?” 

The Captain consulted the Subadar, and repeated that he said that would be 
sufficient ; so the Political prepared to start. 

“You are not going alone?” said the Captain. 

“Ah!” said the Political, “that is not my affair. According to the regulations 
the military are responsible for the safety of all operations during a campaign. 
I leave that to you.” 

“T will send three good men with you,” said the Captain. 

The Political bowed. 

“Commanded by the Subaltern,” said that very person. 

“Oh! if you like,” said the Captain. 

So the Political and the Subaltern went off with three sepoys towards the 
village. A group of villagers who had gathered at the gate dispersed when they 
approached, and they entered 

The Captain waited. 

He waited for some time, until he began to grow a little nervous. 

It was a hostile country, he reflected, and the villagers were all armed. They 
had never seen either European officers or native troops before. There might be 
treachery ; once or twice he thought he heard shrieks coming out of the village. 
He was just going to send a party to reconnoitre, when he perceived a crowd 
coming out of the gate. It was quite a procession; when they came within the 
radius of the firelight he recognised the tall, lank figure of the Political Officer. 

“Well, what luck?” he called. 

The Political stalked gravely forward and stood near the fire. His face wore 
a triumphant expression. Under his arm was a large cock. The Political tied a 
string to its legs, and tethered it to a peg which he drove into the ground. 

“Supper,” he said laconically. 

Behind him came three villagers ; one carried a basket of rice, and the others 
several clean chatties. The sepoys came next, and last of all the Subaltern. He 
carried a plantain leaf made into a packet. “Salt,” he said, “and eggs,” producing 
three out of his pocket. 

The Political Officer proceeded to relieve the coolies of their loads. One chattie 
he kept for himself, with some rice and salt; the rest he handed over to the 
Subadar for the men. The villagers retired to the shades of the trees to watch, 
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“Once or twice he fancied he heard shrieks coming out of the village. 


and the Political Officer threw himself on the ground beside the fire. “ My duty is 
accomplished,” he said. 

“Well,” said the Captain, eyeing the fowl, “ you have made a success, no doubt. 
But I fear he will be tough. How are you going to cook him?” 

“T leave that to you,” said the Political. ‘“I have provided the supplies; it is 
your duty to cook them.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Captain. 

“Tt certainly isn’t mine,” replied the Political. ‘The fowl’s head will have to 
be cut off, and I have no sword. I will fire my revolver at him if you like, but 
there might be unexpected results. I once hit a house.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t do that!” ejaculated the Captain. 
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“Then there only remains the Subaltern,” said the Political. 

So the Subaltern drew his sword. The cutting off the head was easy enough, 
but the further operations were more difficult. 

The Subaltern eyed the, headless body with perplexity. “Do you take off his 
feathers first, or take out his machinery?” he asked. The Political and the 
Captain disputed about this. The Captain took one side and the Political the 
other. S 

The dispute grew warm, when the Subaltern interfered. “I am too hungry 
to wait,” he said ; and he began to pluck the fowl. 

It took him a long time, and was not well done at the end; but a scientific 
singe with a firebrand made all smooth. It made him look a little black, too, but 
that could not be helped. “He is a good fat fowl,” said the Subaltern, feeling his 
breast ; “but he will be tough, I fear.” 

“Not if you cook him properly,” said the Political. 

Then the question arose about how he ought to be cooked. 

“T think roasted,” said the Political. ‘“ ‘The Subaltern should put a stick 
through him and rest the stick on two others, and turn the beast round with his 
fingers till he is done.” 

But the Subaltern declined to do this. 

“Let him be grilled,” said the Captain. 

“What on?” asked the Subaltern. 

The Captain looked round searchingly for a moment, and then answered, “On 
a brick.” 

But the other two laughed. 

“T thought,” said the Political, “that cookery was taught in the Army.” 

“Certainly not,” answered the Captain. “It’s the Political Department that 
make the broils. We are the peace-makers.” 

The Political threw a stone at him, which missed. “It is a sad thing,” he 
said, “that there are three British officers who do not know how to cook a simple 
fowl. It is a reflection on the nineteenth century. It’s a , 

“Let him be boiled,” said the Subaltern. 

This was simple sense. So, as no better might be, it was agreed to boil him. 
The Subaltern put him in a pot with some rice and salt, and some water, and 
they propped the pot on three bricks which the Subaltern annexed from a 
neighbouring pagoda. Underneath they made a fire. 

Then they. discussed how long he should be boiled. 

“T have heard,” said the. Political, “that you should allow an hour for each 
pound. The fowl must.weigh two pounds, anyhow. He should have two hours.” 

The Subaltern said that he should die of famine before that time. 

“T should say,” suggested the Captain, “an hour would do.” 

“Does the Pocket-book say anything about it?” asked the Political. 

“Not a word,” said the Captain. 

“Then I fear it is a much overrated book,” answered the Political. 

“If we boil him hard, I think an-hour would do,” said the Subaltern. 

“Tt will spoil the flavour,” objected the Political. 2 

“Tt will save time,” said the Subaltern. 

So they agreed to boil him hard for an hour. The Captain noticed the time 
of commencing by his watch, and they sat around and waited. 

“T think, now that we have some time to pass away,” sdid the Captain, “you 
might tell me how you managed to get all the supplies. How was it done, 
Subaltern ? ” 
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“The Political did it,” said the Subaltern, with a grin. “He did it all. 
Ask him.” 

“ All but the eggs,” excepted the Political. 

“ All but the eggs,” assented the Subaltern. 

“Well,” said the Captain, “ explain.” 

“There is nothing to explain,” said the Political, languidly; stretching out his 
feet to the fire. “TI first signified that I wanted some rice and a fowl, and would 
pay for them. The villagers produced them fast enough.” 

“You explained? How did you explain?” 

“IT just asked,” said the Political. 

The Captain turned to the Subaltern. ‘ How did he ask ?” 

The Subaltern laughed. “ He is a genius, the Political, and he is modest. I 
will spare his blushes and tell you. When we came to the village gate, there were a 
lot of people there, but they drew back as we entered. They did not seem hostile, 
only curious. There were a lot of women and children about. Our idea was to 
loaf along till we saw what we wanted, get hold of it and offer money. So we 
walked about looking, but not any bags of rice did we see, nor any fowls. We 
did not want to go into any of the houses, for there were women there, and the 
Political said it might be ‘injudicious.’ In such cases one is bound to abide by 
the decision of the Civil Department.” 

The Captain nodded, and the Subaltern proceeded. 

“Well, we loafed about a lot, but saw nothing. At last the Political spied a 
few grains of rice on the ground. He picked them up cautiously, and held them 
out in his hand. The people came up to look, expecting, I suppose, to find that 
he had picked up something valuable—a diamond, or such-like. When they found 
it was only rice they were disgusted.” 

“Not disgusted,” put in the Political ; “ merely surprised.” 

“Merely surprised, of course. Then came the Political genius. Suddenly he 
opened the other hand and displayed five silver rupees. Then he pointed down 
his throat with his finger and champed his teeth. The people laughed.” 

‘“‘ But they understood right enough,” said the Political. 

“They did,” said the Subaltern ; “they produced the rice at once.” 

The Captain nodded. “I see: and the pots?” 

“Oh! the pots were easy enough. There were a lot in a front house. The 
house owner was a pot dealer, very likely. We took them.” 

“Didn’t the people mind?” 

“Not a bit. We paid them well.” 

“The Political will, of course, certify that the rate was correct,” said the 
Captain ; “all this will have to pass through my accounts to all sorts of people: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, probably.” 

“Ts it in the regulations that I must certify?” asked the Political, looking up. 

“Te is.” 

“Then I will certify.” 

“ But the fowl was the stroke of genius,” said the Subaltern. “Can you guess 
how he indicated that?” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“He just spread out his arms and flapped them, and craned his neck and 
crowed. He crowed wonderfully, and stood on his toes. The people shrieked ; 
an old lady in a verandah had a fit, I believe. Then the Political suddenly 
assumed a staid demeanour and showed a rupee.” 

The Captain lay over and laughed. “ Political,” said he, “I will never 
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“He crowed wonderfully, and stood on his toes.” 


forgive you. Why did you not tell me you had such gifts? I would have 
come too.” 

“T used to act in private theatricals,” said the Political modestly. 

“The cock in: Haméet,” chuckled the Captain. “Oh, Lord! I heard the 
shrieks. I thought they were murdering you.” 
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“ Political jolly nearly murdered them,” said the Subaltern. “For a long time 
they could not catch a fowl for laughing. Then they brought the biggest they had. 
Saw a sort of family likeness about his neck, perhaps.” 

The Political disdained to reply. He poked up the fire under the pot, which 
was boiling vigorously, and added some more wood. 

“Now for the eggs,” said the Captain. 

The Subaltern did not reply. He pretended not to hear. 

“ How did you get the eggs?” asked the Captain. 

“Oh! that was quite easy,” said the Subaltern. “I say, isn’t that hour 
up yet?” 

The Captain consulted his watch. “ Half an hour more,” said he. 

The Subaltern groaned. 

“But the eggs?” persisted the Captain. 

“T will tell you about that,” said the Political. ‘The Subaltern got them. 
First of all he sought a sandy place by a house. Then he scratched in it with 
his hind legs. He spread out his arms and his coat, and crouched down. After 
a moment he hopped away saying “Kuk, kuk, kuk; kuk, kuk, kuk; kuk, kuk, 
kuk,” looking behind him with pride and admiration. I nearly died. Two young 
girls fled shrieking, and the crowd went into hysterics.” 

“The girls returned with the eggs, anyhow,” said the, Subaltern. 

“And said that if they had any more they would have given them to the 
Subaltern for his deaux yeux,” said the Political. 

“Oh!” said the Captain: “how did they say that?” 

“In Burmese,” answered the Political, staring at the Captain. ‘ How else do 
you suppose they would say it? ‘These people are not linguists, but plain villagers.” 

_The Captain wiped away the tears from his eyes. “You have given them quite 
an entertainment. I suppose they will be very friendly now?” 

“Friendly!” ejaculated the Subaltern. ‘They love us: bless you, the girls 
would not take their eyes off the Political. They followed us out. They will 
watch him all night,” and he pointed to the distance. 

And indeed there was a great crowd of men and women and children watching. 
Even the yellow-robed monks from the monastery had come out to watch, and 
the schoolboys clustered on the fence. Now and then a laugh broke from them. 

“JT should say,” the Subaltern presently put in, “that the fowl must be cooked 
now. It smells well.” 

The Captain looked at his watch. “The hour is nearly up,” he said: “ you 
might try how it is getting on.” 

“ How am I to do that?” asked the Subaltern. 

But the other two declined to make suggestions. It was the Subaltern’s duty, 
they said. The details they left to him. 

The Subaltern drew his sword. “It is all I have,” he said. 

He approached the pot and leant over it. A savoury smell arose from the 
boiling mass within, but the foam prevented his seeing in. He noticed that the 
contents were a good deal reduced in quantity by the boiling. He stuck his 
sword in. “TI will prod him,” he said. 

The Captain and the Political watched him with interest as he prodded about 
with his sword. He moved it to and fro in the pot and gave little stabs with it. 

“Well, come on,” said the Political. ‘“ Don’t be so long about it. Fetch out 
the fowl.” 

A frown of perplexity had come over the Subaltern’s face, and he leant more 
over the pot and peered in. Then he looked up. 
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“Its a very funny thing,” said he. 

“What is?” asked the Captain. 

“Well,” said the Subaltern, drawing out his sword and nehing at the point, 
“the fact is, I can’t find the fowl.” 

“ Not find the fowl?” ejaculated the others. “Oh, rubbish! How could he 
hide in a small pot like that?” 

“ Will you try?” said the Subaltern. 

The Political did try with the Subaltern’s sword. He stirred up the pot 
vigorously for a minute or two. Then he looked at the Captain in dismay. 

“The fact is, it isn’t there,” he said. 

“Good gracious!” said the Captain in alarm. “ What, not there? Then what 
on earth has become of it? I saw the Subaltern put it in.” 

“So did I,” said the Political. 

“ He can’t have... .” 

“Flown away?” asked the Subaltern: “not quite.” 

The Captain rose. “This is all nonsense,” said he. ‘It must be in there. 
Let’s lift the pot off and look.” 

So with difficulty the hot pot was lifted off the fire and put down at one side. 

“ Now let us see.” 

He picked up a forked piece of stick, which he cleaned of bark with his 
penknife. This stick he plunged into the pot and felt about with it; presently he 
drew it up and looked at it. There were some strings of what was apparently 
white thread hanging on the fork. The Captain inspected them. 

“Vou have boiled the beast to shreds,” said the Subaltern. 

The Subaltern took the stick and studied the shreds. He disengaged them 
from the stick and put them into his mouth, while the others looked at him 
curiously. 

“Yes, it is the fowl,” he said. “I’m glad we’ve found him; but he is much 
changed since I saw him last.” 

“That’s what comes of boiling it for an hour,” said the Captain. “If we had 
followed the Political’s advice and boiled it for two hours nothing would have been 
left at all.” 

“Tt should have been simmered,” protested the Political. 

“T do not know what ‘simmered’ is,” replied the Subaltern, “and I am sure 
the Captain doesn’t, and I do not think you do. We have lost our fowl. What 
are we to do?” 

“Eat the soup,” answered the Political. 

The Subaltern and the Captain had each a little flask with them, and they 
took off the cups. A handle was easily made out of a piece of bamboo, and there 
were two large spoons. 

“ But me?” asked the Political anxiously: “ what am I to do?” 

“The proper thing, according to books of travel,” answered the Captain, “ would 
be for you to drink out of your hat.” 

The Political eyed his topee with disapproval. “I do not believe in books of 
travel,” he said. 

“You might dip your handkerchief or your coat sleeve into the pot—of course 
after we have drunk our share—and then squeeze it into your mouth,” suggested 
the Subaltern. “I have heard of that too.” 

The Political shook his head. ‘“ When you have drunk your share there will 
be little left, I fear. I will break up one of the other jars into a suitable piece,” 
he said at length. 
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That was easily done, and the Political made himself a great spoon. Then 
they all clustered round the pot. 

“Now drink fair,” said the Captain. 

The soup was excellent, and there was a good deal of it. It was hot too, and 
each spoonful had to be cooled before it was swallowed, so it took time. Not a 





“*You have boiled the beast to shreds,’” 


word was spoken till there was nothing left in the bottom of the pot except the 
bleached bones.. Then the Political looked up. 

“T meant soup, of course,” he said. “I thought you all wanted soup. If it 
had only been simmered instead of boiled ———” 

“Oh, shut up!” said the Subaltern. 

When the soup was finished the eggs were boiled and-eaten, and the three sat 
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round the fire and smoked. The night was clear and cold. Overhead the stars 
winked down upon them, but far away on the low hills a light mist had gathered. 
The fires burned brightly, throwing long lanes of light down the palm-grove, and 
the sepoys talked softly to themselves. 

“JT wonder how we are to find the column to-morrow,” said the Subaltern 
presently. ‘Do you remember what village they were to camp at?” 

The Political nodded. “It had a strange name: Kanzwa, or Sanzwa, or 
something like that.” 

“Tt cannot be very far off,” said the Captain ; “we must get a guide from here. 
If we start very early we shall catch them there; even if we miss them we can 
follow their tracks.” 

“What is the Burmese for ‘guide’?” asked the Subaltern. 

But no one answered. 

The Captain rose unwillingly from the fireside. He went towards the palm 
grove where the villagers were sitting, and beckoned to some of them to approach. 
After a little hesitation two men came forward. 

“ Kanzwa?” queried the Captain. But the word awakened no answering 
intelligence in the villagers. He repeated it six or seven times with different 
intonations ; he raised his eyebrows in question, he waved his hand vaguely. But 
the villagers only looked at éach other in wonder. 

“You have got the wrong name,” he said to the Political. 

“You pronounce it badly,” he answered. Then he tried it himself, and the 
Subaltern tried it. They shouted it, they whispered it, they intoned it. The only 
result was that the villagers became visibly nervous. 

“We must try some other method,” said the Captain at length. “Let us 
consider.” So he sat himself down by the fire again. The villagers exchanged 
remarks, 

Presently an idea struck the Captain, and he went to where his saddle was 
placed on the fork of a tree. He felt in the holsters, and returned to the fire with 
his sketch-book, the one that officers who have been trained in the Intelligence 
Department always carry. He began to draw busily. Presently he showed his 
drawing to the villagers. There was the sketch of his little column as they 
marched up to the village, clearly drawn with light, firm strokes; mostly it was but 
lightly sketched, but the figures of the three officers were in more detail. He 
pointed to the drawing and then to himself, to the other officers, to the men. The 
villagers looked at it first sideways, then upside down; but at last they got it right, 
and after a few minutes they understood. ‘They laughed and nodded. 

The Captain then drew another sketch. It was of a column on march. 
There were guns and cavalry in the column, and many troops. ; 

The villagers looked at this more carefully. They did not understand it. 
They shook their heads and discussed it between themselves, while other villagers 
came up and peeped over their shoulders. 

They were about to return the sketch to the Captain with a gesture of 
ignorance, when a young man who had come up suddenly caught hold of it and 
looked at it keenly. A smile of illumination spread over his countenance. He 
looked up at the Captain and nodded violently, pointing at the guns and the 
cavalry. Then he waved his hand to the east with a long lift. 

“That is clear enough,” said the Captain triumphantly: “the column did not 
come near here, so these people did not see it, but it went farther east, where 
that young fellow must have met it. He recognises the guns and the cavalry.” 

The Political nodded. ‘You do it very well,” he said. 
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The Captain began a new sketch while the young man was explaining volubly to 
his friends what he had seen. He had suddenly leapt into importance, and when 
the Captain handed his new sketch to the villagers the young man took it. It 
was a sketch very like the first. There was the half-company of Sikhs marching ; the 
Captain was there, and the Political and the Subaltern. The village palms were there 
too, but now behind the column, which was marching away from them. In front 
of the column was drawn a young Burman intently guiding them. 

The villagers looked at it for a minute or two in deep consideration, and the 
Captain began to explain. As before, he touched the figures of himself and the 
other officers, and indicated who they were. He pointed to the men in the 
sketch, and then to the sepoys, who were now mostly asleep ; and finally he pointed 
to the guide in the picture and touched the young Burman on the shoulder. In 
a minute they understood. “ Zanpya,” they cried with delight—‘ Zanpya /” 

“Now we know the Burmese for a guide,” said the Political. 

The Captain laughed. “Yes! I think we have got it,” he answered. 
“ Zanpya,” he said, and pointed to the Burman, and then waved his hand to the 
east. “ Zanpya,” and then he held out his hand, in which were some rupees. 

The task was accomplished. For an hour or two the rearguard rested there in 
the palm grove, and then by the starlight they recommenced their march to catch 
the column. The young Burman guided them, and ere dawn they had rejoined 
their comrades and eased the anxious General’s heart. 

They were a little tired with their long day, but there were no bad consequences 
that I ever heard of. But the Political has bought a cookery book, which he now 
carries with him in his holsters. 

H. FIELDING. 
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“WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY,” ITS HISTORY 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Wonderful Century,” none stands out with greater distinctness than 

the invention, development, and rapid perfection of electric telegraphy. 
A tablet upon the wall of Kelmscott House, Hammersmith, so long known as 
the residence of William Morris, commemorates the fact that there, in 1816, Sir 
Francis Ronalds, F.R.S., erected the first electric telegraph, eight miles long. 
Having succeeded by the aid of pith balls in sending intelligible signals through 
this great length of wire, and invented a species of code, Ronalds sat down and 
wrote to the Admiralty, inviting Lord Melville to come and witness his performance. 
The telegraphic system of the country in those days was entirely dependent on 
the old semaphore, a costly arrangement which for one hundred days out of the 
year, as statistics show, was incapacitated on account of the weather. Ronalds, 
however, was at that. time not well known, and the Admiralty officials received 
his communication with a laconic indifference which is characteristic of Government 
officials when confronted with a novelty. In other words, the secretary, Mr. 
Barrow, presented his compliments to Mr. Ronalds, and informed him that 
“telegraphs of any kind are now wholly unnecessary, and no other than the one now 
in use will be adopted.” “Mr. Barrow lived to become Sir John Barrow, and by 
an irony of circumstance wrote the article on “Telegraphy” in a subsequent 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Ronalds’ telegraph, consisting of eight 
miles of wire partly laid underground in glass tubes and partly suspended between 
two large frames, is illustrated on the following page, from an old engraving in his 
book, published in 1823. 

Telegraphy proper did not begin until nearly the middle of the century. In 
1852, when Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., the late respected Chief Engineer to the 
Post Office, joined the electrical profession, it was still in its infancy. The needle 
system of Cooke and Wheatstone in England, the electro-magnetic recorder of 
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Morse in America, 
the sounder of 
Steinheilin Germany, 
and the semaphore 
of Breguet in France, 
were just struggling 
into existence. The 
double needle was 
the principal instru- 
ment in use in this 
country, its construc- 
tion being based on 
the elementary fact 
that whenever an 
electric current passes 
through a wire in the 
neighbourhood of a magnet, it causes the latter to take up a position at right 
angles to the wire. The instrument was a wonderful work of art. Enshrined 
mysteriously in a miniature oak temple, it pursued (for the time) a useful but erratic 
career, to the everlasting agony of the operators and the occasional mystification 
of the telegram-reading public. Still, men of the “old school” profess to have 
loved the Cooke and Wheatstone instrument, and look back with fondness to the 
time and ingenuity expended in conquering its whims. ‘“ Duplexing” was the first 
important advance after the original instruments had been sufficiently perfected. 
This consists in sending two messages in opposite directions at the same time 
along one wire. At first sight it might appear as if the two currents crossed. In 
reality no current passes along the wire at all, the needles being simply affected 
by the upsetting of the balance in a pair of counteracting coils with which they 
are surrounded. ‘“Diplex” telegraphy, by which is meant the use of two instruments 
depending on a different class of currents, next sa two messages to be sent 
along a wire simultaneously in the same direction; and the combination of this 
with the foregoing gave ‘ quadruplex ” working, which 
for many years was considered the ultimate possible 
advance to be made in telegraphy. 

Experience, however, has shown, and the purpose 
of this article is to prove, that in telegraphy nothing 
can be called ultimate. The Wheatstone automatic 
system very soon lowered the record of quadruplex 
working. In this, mechanism to a large extent sup- 
plants manual dexterity. ‘The messages are not trans- 
mitted directly by hand, but are punched on paper 
first. A clerk can punch at the rate of forty or fifty 
words a minute ; the machine can transmit at the rate 
of 450, and so one instrument can take off the work 
prepared by several clerks. This is sémp/e automatic 
working. By means of duplexing and other devices 
an actual 600 words per minute has frequently been Clerk Maxwell. 
recorded along our postal telegraph lines. The acme 
of telegraphic working at the present day is not, however, the automatic Wheatstone, 
but the Delaney distributor, which first came over from America in 1886, and has 
been enormously improved, and in fact rendered practicable in the English service. 
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The Delaney can keep six clerks and six receiving 
instruments busy at the same time. Its arrange- 
ment is, roughly speaking, as follows: a pivoted bar 
carrying a trailer is made to revolve over a disc 
divided into segments, each of which represents a 
separate instrument. As the trailer makes contact 
with each segment in turn, it gives up the line 
momentarily to a certain instrument, an intermittent 
current of a certain frequency passes and communi- 
cates its burden to one of the five or six instruments 
at the distant office. The trailer passes on to the 
next segment, sends a fragmentary message to the 
next instrument, and so on, serving each rapidly in 
turn. Distributors running synchronously are attached 
to both ends of the line, so that at every given 

moment a 


definite pair of instruments, say one in London 
and one in Edinburgh, are in connexion and 
can communicate. The moment after another 
pair is in connexion, and so on. In this manner 
six messages may be despatched practically 
simultaneously between London and two or 
three important provincial centres. 

Here we have for the present the high-water 
mark of land telegraphy, so far as speed is con- 
cerned ; though even as_ these lines are being 
written there comes from Vienna 
of scientific marvels nowadays 
announcement of sixty thousand words per 
hour achieved by some new form of apparatus 
over a single wire. 





the difficul- 
ties of laying 
and working 
a long insulated cable, in which currents smother 
and strangle themselves, and which is open to 
every sort of insidious risk, from the chafing of 
rocks and tides to the boring of tiny insects. 
Triumphant as the story of submarine telegraphy 
1s, as a record of perseverance and pluck (mainly 
British), this is not the place to tell it, especially 
as it has been dealt with very voluminously of 
late by some of those connected with the early 
history of the movement. Our object is to de- 
scribe the last new development of telegraphy—a 
development which, without superseding or revo- 
lutionising either the land or submarine systems 
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more to eclipse all previous records. 

In the development of sub-oceanic tele- 
graphy, which has not yet been touched upon, 
speed plays a secondary part as compared with 
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now in use, is certainly destined to play a great 
part in extending their spheres of usefulness, and 
in making communication safe and easy between 
% points where it is now difficult and _ uncertain. 
This is the so-called “wireless telegraphy,” a 
misnomer in one sense, which has caused our 
more pedantic German neighbours to re-christen it 
“ spark-telegraphy.” 

The feasibility of signalling without conducting | 
wires is not by any means a new discovery. It 
was tried on a large scale by Morse, in America, 
as early as 1842, and by many others, the principle 
in all these early experiments being the use of land 
or water to carry current to the distant point. The 
attached diagram, shown by Professor Silvanus 
Thompson in one of his lectures, will explain this 
method. 

A and B are metal plates sunk in the water at 
two points on one side of the Thames, and con- 
nected by an insulated wire. C and D are corres- 
ponding metal plates on the opposite side, to which 
it is desired to signal without laying a wire across 
the river. If a current is passed through the wire 
A B, it uses the earth and more particularly the water as a return circuit, spreading 
out in the manner shown by the dotted lines. A little of the current spreads 
as far as the metal plates C and D, and passing into the wire which connects 
them, will give faint but perhaps intelligible signals. When a storm once destroyed 
the cable connecting the island of Mull with the mainland, the telegraphists actually 
used this method of signalling, the ends of the overhead telegraph wire across 
the island being dipped into the sea, whilst from Oban a wire a mile and a 
half long was laid along the shore and dipped into the sea in a corresponding 
manner. Communication was kept up thus for over a week across a strait two 
miles wide. 

An impetus was given to experiments of this kind by the invention in 1878 of 
the Bell telephone, an instrument so sensitive to even the smallest currents that 
it enabled much fainter signals to be detected than heretofore. One of the first to 
avail himself of this was Mr. W. H. Preece, whose name is associated with a long 
series of trials, beginning in 1882 with a successful attempt to communicate across 
the Solent. In this case the parallel wires were about fifteen miles long, whilst 
the width of the channel between them was, in parts, only one, so that there 
was no economy of wire, but rather the reverse. Later, Mr. Preece succeeded in 
telegraphing between Lavernock Point, in South Wales, and the island of Flat 
Holm, a distance of over three miles, using about a mile of wire only on each 
side, stretched along poles and with their ends carried to earth. Similar and equally 
successful experiments were made between Arran and Kintyre, and on the vast 
expanse of moist sand at Porthcawl, much valuable information being compiled as 
to the relation that the length of the wires should bear to the distance between 
them, and so forth. An interesting feature of these experiments was that in 
addition to depending on the conduction properties of the earth, Mr. Preece 
availed himself of imduction across the air gap. When a current starts or stops, 
or when an alternating current pulses backwards and forwards in a closed coil of 
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wire, it causes a ripple of clectro-magnetic waves in the ether pervading our 
universe ; and if this ripple, spreading outwards, cuts another coil parallel to the 
first, it sets up, or ¢zduces, in it a corresponding momentary or alternating current. 
It is hardly possible to say, in these early experiments of Mr. Preece, how much 
of his result was due to earth conduction and how much to induction; but 
that the latter was at all events a potent factor he afterwards proved, at 
Newcastle and elsewhere, by signalling from point to point without the help 
of the earth at all, with two closed coils of insulated wire embracing a 
large area, and either laid upon the ground or carried upon poles. An 
ambitious attempt was even made once to send messages across the air 
between England and Ireland. A long circuit of telephone wires on either side 
was coupled up, so as to make a pair of huge single coils. The whole telephonic 
system of the country was stopped from midnight to 2 a.m. one Sunday in 
June 1895. Attempts were then made to signal, but failed on account of the 
wonderful, incessant, and strange sounds that filled the telephone and overpowered 
everything else. Mr. Preece was of opinion that the weird babel of noises which 
frustrated his attempt came not from earthly sources, but from primary electrical 
effects outside our globe, electrical radiations emanating from the sun, from Mars, 
from who knows what disturbing member of the celestial spheres ! 

Induction, like the genie of the “ Arabian Nights,” whilst capable of much 
useful and wonderful service, is as often as not the bugbear of the telegraph 
engineer. Applied to the , 
“transformer,” it enables us 
with very little loss of power 
to convert a dangerous high- 
pressure to a low-pressure 
alternating current; applied 
to telephone lines, it is re- 
sponsible for much __bewil- 
dering cross-talk and _ inter- 
ference. Its serviceability as 
a means of communication 


] 


Preece by the awkward fact 
that a telephone operator 
who knew the Morse code 
once found himself able 
to read off from his over- 
head line messages which 
were being sent on the tele- 
graph wires buried under- 
ground. This inconvenience 
has been amply atoned for 
by the far-reaching results 
which have sprung from it 
under the hands of Mr. 
Preece, Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
and others. Whether the 
induction method of signal- 
ling will ever come to any- 
thing by itself, or whether it Guglielmo Marconi. 
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, oe » has already been superseded by the 
“ spark” method, which we shall next 
describe, are points it would be rash 
to pronounce upon definitely. Few 

AY men have had more experience in 

LA\ this branch of work than Dr. Lodge ; 

aS and yet that eminent physicist, who 

has tried both systems, is still experi- 
ee menting with huge coils of copper 

’ wire, between which he signals induc- 

tively across Liverpool; on the other 

hand a young rival, using the “ spark ” 
method, but employing much of the 
apparatus and ideas that other men 
have toyed with, has come forward 
recently, and in a sensational manner 
has wiped out all records for long- 
distance signalling without line wires 
by sending messages across the Channel 
with perfect ease and regularity. By 
the kindness of Mr. Marconi, whose 
system is here described, the writer 
was permitted, amongst the first, to 
inspect the successful working of his 
installation at the South Foreland 

Lighthouse, pictures of which are 

shown in this article; and, indeed, 

so simple and so regular does it 
Marconi Installation at Bournemouth, in communication ee that . ‘Spectator has great 
with Alum Bay. difficulty in realising the significance 

of the achievement. 

Mr. Marconi is a very young man—not yet thirty years of age, as his portrait 
shows. Born at Bologna, but of English parentage on his mother’s side, he speaks 
fluent and perfect English, with a slightly foreign gravity of manner which belies 
his youth. He is, as he professes, an amateur electrician, and exceedingly modest 
as regards his accomplishments in comparison with some of the no doubt well- 
meaning chroniclers who have even unduly belauded them. He has been about 
four years at work on the particular subject of “wireless” telegraphy, carrying out 
many experiments on his family estate near Bologna before he discovered the 
important fact that electric waves generated by a sparking apparatus of the kind 
used by the lamented German physicist Heinrich Hertz, would not only carry to 
long distances, but were unaffected by intervening hills and natural obstacles. 
At this date, two miles was the maximum distance reached, whilst English observers 
had accomplished one mile and three-quarters. With his original apparatus for 
transmitting and receiving Hertz waves much improved, Mr. Marconi came 
over to England in 1896, and succeeded in getting the patronage of the British 
Postal officials, under whose auspices he carried out signalling experiments on 
Salisbury Plain and at Penarth. Since then he has gradually improved both 
his methods and his records; the distance traversed by his etheric signals 
being increased successively from fourteen-and-a-half miles, between Alum Bay 
and Bournemouth, to eighteen miles (Alum Bay and Poole), and thirty-two miles, 
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the present maximum, obtained between two stations erected at the instance of 
the French Government on Dover cliff, close to the South Foreland lighthouse, 
and at Wimereux, near Boulogne. In addition to this, Mr. Marconi has made 
successful experiments in carrying on signals between ships and the shore, a 
permanent installation having been at work for some time between the South 
Foreland station and one of the Goodwin lightships; whilst in 1898, during the 
cruise that the Prince of Wales took round the Isle of Wight to rest his injured 
knee, constant communication was kept up between one of the Royal lodges at 
Ladywood and the yacht Osdorne, even when seven-and-a-half miles of rising ground, 
as well as sea, intervened between the transmitting and receiving instruments. ‘The 
newspapers have done such ample justice to Mr. Marconi’s remarkable performances 
that it is unnecessary to dwell longer on them here. What may perhaps be of 
interest is a general description of the apparatus used in these trials, and a short 
account of the electrical problems involved. Mr. Marconi’s instruments, as he would 
be the first to admit, have very few new or original features, the advance in results 
which he has made being due to careful observation and adjustment of details, 
with certain additional modifications which experience has proved to be important. 
In the first place, he may claim to have established the superiority of vertical over 
horizontal base wires, with an enormous reduction in the length necessary to signal 
over a given distance. Moreover, he has worked out a law showing the relation 
between the length of wire and distance, which is that the distance varies with the 
square of the length: thus, if twenty feet of vertical wire will suffice for signalling 
one mile, double that, or forty feet, will signal four miles, eighty feet will signal 
sixteen miles, and so on. In the case of horizontal base wires, according to 
Mr. Preece’s experience, the length had to be of about the same magnitude as the 
distance to be traversed. 

Marconi’s transmitter, like that of all who have employed the spark method 
of signalling, consists of an induction coil worked from a battery of cells. Every 
time that the signalling key is depressed a spark passes between the ball terminals 
of the coil, and 
according to Clerk 
Maxwell’s famous 
theory, experiment- 
ally verified by 
Hertz, gives off a 
ripple of electrical 
vibrations which 
spread through the 
ether like waves of 
light, and may be 
intercepted at a 
distance by a suit- 
able kind of receiver. 
These __ vibrations 
can be continued 
for longer or shorter 
periods, or inter- 
rupted altogether 
by simple manipula- 
tion of the key ; and aaa i le ha 
so the Morse code, Marconi Installation at Poole, in communication with Alum. Bay. 
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. which consists of 
long and short dashes 
to represent letters, 
may be transmitted 
and reproduced. By 
connecting one of 
the spark terminals to 
earth and one to the 
long vertical wire, 
which is suspended 
from the top of a 
flagstaff, or from a 
stationary __ balloon, 
the  space-pene- 
trating power of the 
Royal yacht “Osborne” in communication at sea with Marconi’s vibrations : 7 

station at Ladywood, mously increased. 

Photo by Beken, W. Cowes.] Before we describe 
the receiving appara- 

tus, this action had better be more fully explained. A spark, as Lord Kelvin 
has satisfactorily shown, is not merely a single discharge from one highly charged 
point to another. Like a spring suddenly released, it represents a series of oscilla- 
tions or surgings, so rapid that what looks like a single flash to the eye in reality 
consists of many thousand backward and forward movements. Each of these 
oscillations starts a wave in the ether, which may be regarded as a continuous 
medium pervading all matter and all space: a jelly so thin that it flows between 
the molecules of glass, of metal, and of rock; so impalpable that philoso- 
phers have not yet discovered whether the earth as it rushes in its orbit cleaves 
it like a boat or lets it flow through like a sieve. A sudden jar upon this 
jelly-like medium sends a quiver through the mass, wave upon wave following 
in a rapid vibratory succession ; and these waves spread onwards and outwards, as 
has been said, like the ripples caused by dropping a stone into a pond. Clerk 
Maxwell first estab- 

- EJ | lished, from theoreti- 

cal reasoning, that 
the ether waves set 
up by a source of 
electrostatic or 
electromagnetic 
energy, of heat, or 
of light, were all of 
the same kind, travel- 
ling at the same 
velocity of 186,000 
odd miles per 
second, and differing 
only in frequency 
and length. Just 
as a rough sea may 
Marconi’s station at Ladywood, Isle of Wight. consist of long slow- 

Photo by Beken, W. Cowes.) rolling or of rapid 
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“choppy” billows, so a vibration in the ether may consist of comparatively slow 
waves from a few feet to many miles in length, or of infinitesimally small waves 
following each other at the rate of millions and even billions per second. The 
physical effects of these waves differ according to their rapidity. The slowest that 
we are practically acquainted with produce magnetic and electrical phenomena of 
different kinds ; more rapid and shorter ones produce heat ; whilst waves varying from 
three to eight ten-millionths of a millimetre in length, and following each other at 
the rate of 400 to 800 million 

million per second, are the ones re 2 
that produce upon our retinal 
senses the effect of light. Below 
and above these in the scale 
come the invisible but active 
chemical rays, and the mysteri- ee 
ous radiations discovered by 

Lenard and Rontgen. Accord- 

ing to their length and rapidity 

some of these waves can flow 

through metals, or through 

glass, or through air, or through 

the earth, whilst others are 

stopped and broken up. _ Sir 

William Crookes has drawn a 

fancy picture of what the uni- | 

verse would look like if our eyes 

were sensitive to electromagnetic j 
vibrations of a lower quality 

than the so-called light waves. 
Glass and crystal would be 
opaque, metal would be trans- 
parent, a magnet would glow 
like a lamp, and a telegraph 
wire stretched across the air 
would appear as a_ gleaming 
hole in a dark body. In 
“wireless telegraphy” the ether 
waves that we deal with are 
of a comparatively low quality. 
Their length from crest to crest, 
as can easily be measured with 














Marconi’s Installation at the South Foreland Lighthouse for 


the apparatus invented by Hertz, communicating to the Goodwins and Boulogne, 
is about four feet, and their 
frequency is some 250,000 per second. Such waves have no effect upon the 


human eye, but there has been invented a remarkably delicate little instrument 
on which they have an effect, and this, whilst known scientifically as the “ Branly 
coherer” from its inventor’s name, has also been popularly called from its action 
the “electric eye.” 

The coherer is the essential element in the receiving instrument employed by 
Dr. Lodge, Mr. Marconi, and all who have worked at spark telegraphy. It 
consists, in its improved form as used at present, of a tiny glass tube into 
which two platinum conductors are sealed. In the gap between the platinum 
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Marconi’s assistant, Mr. Bullock, in the signalling room at South Foreland Lighthouse. 


terminals are some minute grains of powdered nickel and silver, which have the 
curious property of being non-conductors until an electric vibration actually strikes 


them, when they “set” themselves, like iron filings under the influence of a magnet, 


and at once become a conducting body. A tap on the glass destroys their 
conductivity. Now when the waves transmitted through space, or through the 
earth, by the sparking apparatus, fall in their course upon a Branly coherer, they 
change it from a non-conductor to a conductor, and /Ais zs all the action of 
which they are capable. ‘They cannot ring a bell, or work an instrument, or deflect 
a compass, or make signals in 
any perceptible way. All this 
is accomplished by a subsidiary 
apparatus consisting of an 
electric relay circuit, in which ML 
is a battery. The coherer 
forms part of this circuit, and 
is so placed that a vibrating 
clapper like that of an electric 
bell taps it with great rapidity 
whenever a current flows ; thus 
a kind of vibrating action and 
reaction is set up between the 
coherer and the clapper, the = 
current being rapidly made and = SS 
broken by the coherer whenever 
the transtaitted. waves. strike it ; Slaby’s sending tog tog Castle on Pfaueninsel, 
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and these vibratory 
currents are sufficient 
to actuate a Morse 
recording instrument, 
which prints long or 
short dashes on a tape 
according to their 
duration. 

This, briefly des- 
cribed, and _ without 
taking into considera- 
tion certain technical 
details, is all that the 
Marconi apparatus 
consists of; but 
scientifically the action! 
is rather more un- 
certain and compli- 
cated than has been 
assumed. Thus the 
electrical _ radiations 
given off by the trans- 
mitter are probably of 
two kinds at least— 
electrostatic, due to 
the spark as a dis- 
charge, ,and_electro- 
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magnetic, due to the Lightship on the Goodwins, from which wireless communications are received, 
action of the spark as 

an alternating current. In other words, induction plays an essential part in the 
radiation ; and there may be transference of current by ordinary earth conduction 
as well. ; 

It will be asked, what are the possibilities of “wireless telegraphy”? Will it 
supersede cables for telegraphing across the Atlantic? will it come into use on 
land? Well, at present there is no reason to think it will do either. In the first 
place, it has the obvious defect that, as electric radiations spread in every direction, 
and not simply in one straight 
line, anybody who sets up a 
pole of the proper height can 
read anybody else’s message, 
if indeed the number of 
messages did not become so 
confusing as to prevent any 
being read at all. This can 
be got over in two ways: 
either by concentrating the 
radiations in a beam, by 
means of a suitable reflector, 
so that they do not spread 
in every direction, or by 
Siaby's receiving station at the Naval station, Potsdam. tuning the transmitting and 
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receiving apparatus so 
that (like the Delaney 
instruments) each pair 
responds to one fre- 
quency of vibration only. 
Mr. Marconi has suc- 
ceeded in applying a 
reflector in the way 
suggested, but only by 
a great sacrifice of the 
distance traversed ; he is 
now supposed to be 
ot working out the other 
Marconi Lecture Type: Receiving apparatus. solution with some suc- 
cess, and from his station 
at the South Foreland can telegraph at will to the Goodwin lightship or to Boulogne, 
without the other station receiving his message. Dr. Oliver Lodge has also exhibited, 
at the Royal Society, an ingenious system of tuning or “ syntonising ” the transmitting 
and receiving instruments. The next objection is that at present signalling without 
connecting wires is slow, the limit of manual dexterity being from fifteen to twenty 
words a minute. On the Atlantic cables a far higher rate of speed is maintained, 
and on land cables, as we have seen, the rate is enormously greater. Next, we 
do not know yet what effect the curvature of the earth will have in preventing 
signals over very great distances, although minor obstructions seem to be unimportant. 
This has yet to be tested. For signalling between forts in time of war, however ; 
between lightships and the shore, and in all places where cables are subject 
to much wear; and possibly between ships at sea and permanent stations on land, 
a great field of usefulness appears to be open. Numbers of scientific men are at 
work on the problem ; some, like Dr. Lodge and Mr. Tesla (who first suggested in 
1893 the use of the high vertical wire), for many years past; others, like Dr. 
Slaby in Germany and M. Ducretet in France, with more activity since its success 
was demonstrated by 
Mr. Marconi. Govern- 
ments, telegraphists, war- 
departments and 
admiralties are all keenly 
watching the outcome 
of these experiments, 
and inaugurating _ tests 
on their own account ; 
and before ten years 
are out, we ought either 
to see ‘wireless  tele- 
graphy ” installed amongst 
the everyday facts of _ —e 
life, or relegated to that Marconi transmitter ; Lecture type. 
great lumber-room of forgotten inventions where so many sensational and brilliant 
discoveries lie Zerdu for all time. 


H. C. MARILLIER. 
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THE SKIRTS OF 
HAPPY CHANCE, 





BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


‘RN TO NATURE. 


Charmian had fallen upon evil times. Between that famous actress, 

Miss Chancellor, who misinterpreted his elaborate attentions, and considered 
that some return was due to her by way of solace, and Lady Diana Travers, who 
hunted him in her daughter’s interests with all the ardour of her mythical 
namesake, the poor gentleman was driven to despair. Ball-rooms grew to him 
to be intolerable; he shuddered at that grossly artificial life of Town; and his 
thoughts turned to those green amplitudes which lay under the generous sun, 
swept by soft airs, and umbrageous with elms and willows. His ears listened for 
the murmur of water and the wind rustling over the meadows. In haste he fled 
in the height of June, taking refuge in his sister’s house, upon the margin of a 
very pleasant rural land. 

Lady Cynthia Maling was in London, but there was a faithful servant in 
charge of Kingfold, in whose eyes her mistress’s brother could do no wrong. 
Sweet was comely, dispassionate, and single; and, having surrendered herself to 
the responsible duties of housekeeper, never hesitated to acknowledge her forty 
years. She was, as Lady Cynthia declared, a “jewel,” but she had not the 
trick of grammar, and she never fully understood any sentence or any sentiment 
expressed by Lord Francis. 

“ Sweet,” said he, at his breakfast late next day, “I am sick of hard work 
in Town.” 

“I suppose you do work very hard, my lord,” said Sweet sympathetically. 

“ Dreadfully,” he nodded, stirring his coffee; “I don’t know what they'll do 
without me. It will dislocate business for a time, I’m afraid.” 

“Ts it late work, my lord? Does it keep you up late, I mean?” 

“Late and early,” said Charmian. “ Early and late.” 

364 
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“T’d be careful of my eyes, my lord, if I might venture a suggestion,” said 
poor Sweet anxiously. 

Charmian looked up from a letter. “Thank you, Sweet,” said he gravely. “I 
take it kindly of you. I'll remember your advice. The fact is, Sweet,” he went 
on thoughtfully, “I have a suspicion—only a suspicion, mind you—that some one 
wants to marry me, and I’ve run away You see I like your grilled 
mushrooms better,” he added, taking the cover from a dish before him. 

“Indeed, my lord!” murmured Sweet in bewilderment. 

“Yes, Sweet—that’s it,” he continued idly. “And now what I want to know 
is (and why shouldn’t you help me?), is there any reason I shouldn’t marry 
some one for myself?” 

“Oh, my lord, I hope so,” said Sweet vaguely. 

“T put it to you, Sweet. Couldn’t you find me some nice motherly girl—not 
a stuck-up, high-figured, ball-dress creature, but a nice rural, dimity, soft-voiced 
Arcadian damsel of virginal innocence ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, my lord,” faltered Sweet. 

“What I want to know, Sweet, is whether there is any one who would love me 
for myself. Do you know of any such, Sweet?” 

“Oh, my lord, no one wouldn’t be so presumptious,” said Sweet indignantly. 

“TI would suggest to you, Sweet,” said Lord Francis, eyeing her musingly, 
“that you should make out a list of likely girls, and bring them up for inspection 
when 4 

“ Indeed I hope I know my place better, my lord,” said Sweet reproachfully. 

“Ah, well, Sweet,” said Charmian sadly, “no one will help me. I believe you 
want me to marry that horrid Miss... Oh, well, I won’t mention her name. 
But if I did, you’d catch a Tartar, and serve you right. I must go in search 
myself. ° Please, Sweet, have my hat brushed, and my best brown boots ready ; 
get me an elegant cane from Mr. Maling’s library, and let me be off. I’m going 
on an expedition.” 

Sweet hesitated, uncertain whither this conversation had led her; but on 
the whole, relieved to have come back to the practical, she obeyed and 
departed. 

When Charmian set forth the sun was past the meridian, and a cool wind, 
springing up from the west, fanned that hot summer woodland. He walked 
vigorously after his surfeit of London, and lunched late at a wayside tavern. He 
was exploring Nature, and had already taken her to his heart. The rush of the 
delicate air, the cool shadows of the trees, the green lush grass of June, and that 
distant and memorable prospect of hills—all these things plucked from him an 
unwonted thrill. If ever a man was ripe for temptation in idyllic circumstances it 
was Lord Francis Charmian: he would yield at a touch ; he sighed like a furnace, 
and cast up his melancholy eyes. 

A little before him, on the margin of the little river, where in the woodland 
scenery comes a break of rugged boulders and smooth heather, sat a girl upon 
a rock, a block of drawing-paper on her knee and her eyes screwed upon the 
irregular foreground. Charmian observed her approvingly. She was adjusted to 
that scene ; she was duly registered in the picture. After all it was something to 
draw so near to Mother Nature. Moreover, she was clad in a perfect white, very 
simple and much crumpled, and the poise of her head was pretty. He came 
behind her without ostentation, and took the liberty of overlooking the sketch. 
The girl was occupied with the final stages of a water-colour drawing. She soaked 
her brush in gamboge, and deftly ran the colour where she would; then she 
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paused, hesitated, and appeared to think. It may well be that she was embarrassed 
by the presence of a witness. 

Charmian recalled what was due of him according to the gospel of romance. 
“If I were you,” he said kindly, but indifferently, “1 would try burnt umber.” 

The girl made no reply, but dipped her brush in blue. But this was too 
much for the absurd impudence which characterised Charmian. 

“T’m sorry to say,” said he, hesitating, “that I said if I were you I should 
try burnt umber.” 

The girl did not turn round, but he thought he could detect a stain of red 
that rose upon one cheek. “Why should you advise me to try burnt umber 
where blue was what was necessary?” she asked simply. 

“Qh,” cried Lord Francis, taken aback, “ well—burnt umber is a very fine 
colour, you know.” 

This interview did not seem to be turning out according to the books. It was 
necessary to force the pace, and he did not hesitate.* Advancing a step, so that 
he came level with her, and her face was visible, he went on briskly. “As a 
matter of fact I always use burnt umber. I find it a good medium—crude, you 
know ; but still—I needn’t tell you that it has its advantages.” 

The young girl looked at him with serious, considering eyes. “That’s just 
nonsense,” she said without emphasis. , 

It was, as Charmian discovered suddenly, an uncommonly pretty face—over- 
young and innocent, and hiding some shyness behind that simple sincerity. 

“Indeed,” said he, sitting down comfortably on the grass ; “indeed, now you’ve 
discovered it, and I see we are alone, I don’t mind saying that it 7s nonsense. 
I was brought up on nonsense. I can’t get it out of my head. It’s in my blood. 
My people all die of it, and every one avoids me like a leper. That’s why I’m 
here. ‘Two respectable garden parties have turned me out to-day.” 

His frank, ingenuous gaze met her puzzled look, and she frowned a little ; 
but, making no answer, went on with her painting busily. 

“Now that’s a very good thing—those rocks that you’re doing,” he resumed 
presently, finding that she did not speak. “I always used to do rocks when I was 
at school ; but I haven’t done any for a long time. I wish you’d do some more.” 

“Those are not rocks,” she said, turning her eyes on him; “and I don’t 
believe you ever painted in your life,” she added, with asperity. ‘ 

“My dear lady, if you doubt me...” he began with indignation; and rising 
quickly, made a movement as if for departure. 

The girl, however, paid him no attention, and it was quite clear that he might 
be gone at once for all she cared. So he paused, and finally came back, sitting 
a little closer to her on the grass. 

“ As a matter of fact I did paint—once,” he said, in a deprecating voice ; “ but 
then it was my sister’s face for private theatricals.” 

The girl beside him broke unexpectedly into merry laughter, and then as 
quickly checked herself, and plied her brush more industriously than ever. 

Charmian watched her with an indefinite sense of pleasure. He noticed the 
colour come and go upon her face. She couldn’t be more than twenty, and she 
was probably a devoted art-student, perhaps from Town. It seemed to him now 
more than ever that it was best to return to Nature. This creature of simplicity 
was the magnet of his dreams ; she breathed, moved, and felt in another way from 
those daughters of society with whom his lot was cast. - 

“T hope I haven’t offended you,” he said next, resolved at all hazards not to 
lose the conversation. , 
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“T think you had better go away,” she suggested in an embarrassed manner, 
flushing to her forehead. 

Charmian protested. “Of course I will if you like,” he said reproachfully, 
“but I really don’t see what harm I do. I won’t look at your picture and I won't 
speak. I'll just sit here.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl impatiently, “ you know, of course, that’s just what annoys 
me. I can’t work with you there, sitting like that.” 

“Which way shal] I sit ?” inquired Charmian anxiously. 

In spite of herself a smile twisted her face, but she repressed it. ‘“ You know 
you’ve no right to address me like this, when I don’t know you,” she said decisively. 

“Oh, but I’ll tell you my name,” said Charmian quickly. 

“T don’t want to hear it. I don’t want to know anything about you,” she 
interrupted indignantly. ‘But if you won’t go, I will.” 

“ After that, there’s nothing to be done,” said Lord Francis sadly. “I only 
had some idea I might improve my painting if . . . but you know best.” 

He made her an elaborate bow, and left, pleasantly excited. A hundred yards 
along the river he encountered a rustic labourer, and inquired who the artist was, 
The*man could not say, but she was a young lady staying at Grove Farm. 

“Why, gracious! How thirsty I am!” said Charmian in surprise. “No doubt 
you are too. Well, if you could direct me to Grove Farm perhaps we might both 
succeed .in getting some refreshment.” 

In the issue Charmian found himself presently in a loosely stocked and shady 
orchard, very wildly kept, but bright with the promise of fruit. A long and 
deviating path led to the farm. Half way he came to a pause, his eyes caught 
by something in a tree to the right. He moved across the intervening space, and 
looked on unseen. It was a girl—young like the other, and like the other vastly 
pretty. She was eating a green apple, and she swung her legs, seated in a fork 
of the tree. With each undulation of her skirt her ankles peeped forth and 
flashed back. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Charmian, suddenly interposing on her meditation: 
“is this Grove Farm ?” 

The girl started, made a choking sound, and endeavoured to dispose of the 
apple in her mouth. 

“ Please take your time,” said Charmian kindly. “I’m not in any hurry.” 

He glanced away, and when he looked back the girl was staring at him with 
interest, her features now quite composed. 

“Do you want to see father?” she asked. 

“Well, my dear young lady,” began Charmian, “that depends upon who father 
is. At present you won’t, I hope, mind my saying that I only want to see you.” 

He saw at a glance that she was of different quality to the sketcher; but 
her glance rested undisturbed upon him. Obviously she was too simple even to 
accept so gross a compliment. 

“I’m Farmer Halliday’s daughter,” she explained, still eyeing him. Her legs 
had ceased to wag, but she did not descend from her seat, and she was inspecting 
him as gravely as though he had been a strange butterfly. 

“Miss Halliday,” said he with a ceremonious bow, “I am proud to know it. 
I should never have guessed it. I took you for Astarte at the least.” 

“Who did you say?” she asked with some interest. 

“Well—a lady of great beauty and brilliance,” he explained. 

She smiled quite prettily, but somewhat broadly. “You didn’t ought to say 
that,” she replied amiably. 
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“ My dear, I know, but——’” 

“There you are again,” she interrupted in the same voice. “ You've no call to 
use words like that.” 

“My dear madam, am I a ‘stock or a stone?” demanded Charmian, with 
feeling. “Sufficient ravages may be accomplished by two pitiless eyes in three 
minutes. I don’t apologise ; I offer no excuses,” he declared. 

Miss Halliday moved restlessly. “I think that’s not gentlemanly of you at all,” 
she remarked. 

“Well, you know whose fault it is if I have forgotten myself,” he retorted 
warmly, 

Miss Halliday cast her eyes demurely on her dress, and fidgeted. 

“Let me help you,” he suggested tenderly. 


***©Pm Farmer Halliday’s daughter.’” 


“No,” said Miss Halliday plumply; and then, “Well, you may if you like. 
My dress has caught.” 

He approached the apple-tree and put out an arm, which she took. 

“Tf there is one thing which is prettier than another,” said he garrulously, “ it is 
a pretty girl in an apple-tree. And, talking of pretty girls, who’s that staying with 
you, Miss Halliday ?” 

Miss Halliday took away her hand. “What do you want to know for?” she 
asked suspiciously. ‘ When did you see her? Do you think her pretty ?” 

“ Pretty! what an idea!” replied Charmian with a scornful laugh. 

““She’s Miss Merton,” said Miss Halliday, laying her soft hand again upon his 
shoulder. 

Charmian rose to the opportunity: after all, it is an awkward task to extricate 
a girl from the fork of a tree. He was very careful about it, “lest your dress 
should be torn,” as he explained to her hurriedly. 
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“Why, I could have’ jumped out in half the time!” said Miss Halliday 
impatiently ; adding with some sharpness, “ You needn’t do that. Here, let me 
jump out.” 

“Excuse me,” said Charmian firmly, “but if you do jump now, you'll tear 
your dress. You must permit me just for a moment.” 

“Oh, you are tiresome!” cried Miss Halliday, but submitting herself. 

She was heavier than she had seemed, but Charmian did not mind. He set 
her down gently, withdrawing his arm so reluctantly that she turned pink and hot, 
and would not meet his gaze. Next moment, however, she called out in a 
breathless whisper, “ Good gracious! Here’s some one. Do let me be.” 

Lord Francis turned sharply, and saw standing in the open a young, tall, and 
burly man, who wore a frown in the face which he held towards them. 

“Might I ask what you are doing with that young lady, young man?” said 
this angry new-comer, sarcastically. 

“My dear sir, I can explain,” said Charmian suavely. “ Miss Halliday and I 
were just having a little argument——” 

“That’s what you call an argument, is it?” interrupted the farmer with irony. 
“Chrissie, you’d better go indoors,” he said sternly. 

Charmian hastily considered the position. This must be Chrissie’s brother, 
since he was too young to be Chrissie’s father. 

“Pray don’t be angry with her,” said he soothingly. ‘“ You see, this is how it 
was. _Chrissie—Miss Halliday, I mean—was sitting in the tree there, when she 
suddenly became aware that she couldn’t get down, and, quite by accident, I 
happened to pass this way. Well, hey presto, you know!” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, with an obvious and angry sneer. 

“You hold your tongue, George,” said Chrissie, intervening for the first time, 
and with spirit, “I shall do what I want to—so there. I’m not going to be 
ordered about by you.” 

“You hear that, sir,” said Charmian warningly. “She shall do exactly what 
she likes, Chrissie shall.” 

The young farmer took on a discoloration of face. ‘“ Darn me,” he said, with 
the burr of that district, ‘she may do what she likes, but you shall do what I 
like,” and moving his great form, he began fiercely to take off his coat. 

Poor Charmian saw nothing before him but a gross personal encounter, in 
which there would be no dignity, and for which there was no adequate excuse. 
He cast his eyes about him desperately, and, to his joy, caught sight of the artist 
advancing up the pathway, sketching-book in hand. He ran to meet her. 

“My dear Miss Merton,” he cried, pleasantly: “here you are at last! 
You relieve me from a predicament. Now I have some one to speak to my 
respectability.” 

“ What—what? I do not understand,” she stuttered. 

“My dear lady,” said Lord Francis glibly, indicating his adversary with his 
stick, “there’s a giant over there threatening to wipe the ground with me. Upon 
my soul I’ve done nothing.” 

“But I don’t see what I can do,” stammered she, in a confusion, glancing 
from one to another of the three. 

“It’s like this, miss,” explained the giant respectfully: “I caught this young 
fellow trying to kiss my Chrissie.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Merton, turning red and looking at Charmian indignantly. 

“Indeed,” cried Charmian quickly, “nothing of the kind, I assure you. I 
wouldn’t dream of such a thing. I only had my arm ‘i 
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“JT don’t want to hear anything about it,” interrupted Miss Merton with 
hauteur. “You must settle your difficulties between you.” 

She stalked away without looking again at the party, and for a moment there 
was silence ; then,— 

“There, you’ve done it, 
and driven her away.” 

“T’m going to drive you away,” exclaimed the giant, baring an arm. 

“But I assure you,” protested Charmian, “you are acting wholly under a 
misapprehension .” 

“Tell me, girl,” said the farmer slowly: “did this young puppy try to kiss 
you or not? Speak the truth.” 

Chrissie turned red, and stammered, “ Well, I can’t exactly say, George. But 
I thought—I don’t know what he would ha’ done if you hadn’t come up.” 

“Well, of all the stories——-” began Lord Francis, and flung himself on the 
ground. “ Very well,” he said moodily: “then I shan’t buy the farm.” 

“What’s that?” asked the farmer. 

“T repeat that I shall go away without approaching Mr. Halliday about the 
farm,” said Charmian spitefully. 


” 


said Charmian desperately. ‘ You’ve shocked her 


’ 


The young farmer hesitated and pondered. “Is that your business here?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

“Tf you don’t believe me, 
Halliday.” 

The young farmer, after a pause, suddenly walked away. 

“ He’s gone to fetch father,” said Chrissie fearfully. 

“Who is George?” asked Charmian. 


”» 


said Charmian indignantly, “please call Mr. 


“ He’s . . . oh, well, I don’t know,” said Chrissie, in some confusion. 

“If George comes back alone I'll punch his head,” said Lord Francis 
decidedly. ‘“ Of course, if your father’s with him, I can’t do anything.” 

“Did you come to purchase the farm?” she inquired in surprise. 

“No; I came to see you, Chrissie,” he returned without hesitation. 

“T don’t believe that,” she said after a time. “I believe you came to see 
Miss Merton. What made you ask about her? Why, you didn’t know of me 
before !” 

“Tf I had, Chrissie dear, you wouldn’t be what you are now.” 

“How you do go on!” said Chrissie, tossing her head. ‘“ How do you know 
I'd have had anything to say to you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Charmian, shaking his head. ‘“ But I hope, you know— 
I keep on hoping. By the way, who 7s George?” 

“ Never you mind,” said Chrissie. “It’s not your business.” 

“Not my business!” exclaimed he. ‘“ Well now; look here. I refuse to go a 
step from this spot until you tell me what you are to George.” 

“ You’d best find out,” suggested Miss Halliday demurely. 

“JT will, I'll go and ask him at once,” replied the jealous Charmian. “Oh, 
here he comes, and no doubt it’s your father with him. Now please do help me, 
or I shall be in an awful fix. You know I told that fib for your sake.” 

“For my sake indeed!” she cried. -“ What next! You have impudence 

But accompanied by George an elderly heavy farmer now reached the place 
where they stood. 

“ Good afternoon, sir,” said the older man. “I hear you’ve come after the farm.” 

“Oh yes. How much do you want for it?” asked Charmian lightly. ‘“ Make 
a sportive offer now.” 


1” 
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This was hardly the spirit in which Mr. Halliday was wont to approach 
important matters. He did not recognise business in this flippant tone, and he 
looked at Charmian suspiciously, as did the glowering George. As for Miss 
Halliday, she stood demurely and somewhat unnecessarily close to the stranger. 

“T hope there’s no nonsense about this,” said Halliday slowly. 

“My dear sir, let us go into the house and talk about it,” said Charmian 
pleasantly. ‘No doubt we shall soon reach some conclusion. I like a bargain: 
it does me good, and makes me feel the better, if I can worst my antagonist. 
I warn you, ‘you'll find a nut to crack in me.” 

The farmer, mystified by this remarkable confession, and not at all sure of 
anything, led the way to the farmhouse, while Charmian prattled gaily about 
farming. He had set his heart upon entering the house, if only to get a glass of 
milk, and see Miss Merton again. 

“JT am passionately attached to farming,” he explained to Halliday. ‘“ How 
jolly it is if you’re hungry in the night to get out of bed and dig upa tomato! 
There’s nothing healthier than farming.” 

These wonderful statements made Mr. Halliday open his eyes, and drew 
George’s brow blacker than ever. But nothing was said until the three were 
seated in the parlour, each with a glass of home-brewed wine before him. It was 
a long, low-ceilinged room, which took Charmian’s fancy. It seemed pleasanter to 
him than all those lofty rooms he had left behind him. 

“ Now this is what I call charming,” he said affably, sipping his wine. “ I’m 
sure I shall be comfortable here. Is there any objection to Miss Halliday being 
present, sir? I should like to ask her a few questions about the house.” 

The farmer pondered, and then replied that Chrissie might come in, despite 
George’s angry frowns. In a few minutes Miss Halliday appeared, still demure 
but wondering. She sat down, gazing with some anxiety and admiration at 
Charmian. 

“Ah, Miss Halliday,” said he, “pray allow me to congratulate you on this 
home-made wine—no doubt your own brew. Your father and I were discussing 
this admirable house, in the conditions of which I recognise of course the marks 
of that gentle womanliness and sweetness that——” 

But here George broke forth. ‘He is fooling you, Mr. Halliday. Can’t you 
see it? He doesn’t want to take the farm. I'd like to know what he’s after. 
Ask him, I say; ask him. He’s no farmer.” 

“Hush, George,” said Charmian reproachfully. ‘I may be no farmer, but it 
is unkind to cast that in my teeth. And besides 2s 

But this time it was Farmer Halliday that interrupted. Slowly the suspicions 
in his mind had turned his cold spirit into anger. 

“Hold your tongue, young man,” he said, “and come to business. Here 
have I been fetched out of the fields when I can ill afford the time, and I want 
to know straight what you're after. I don’t come here to talk fine words about 
rubbish.” 

“Well, sir, George fetched you. Let him take the blame,” said Charmian 
promptly, and smiled at Chrissie. 

“If you'll allow me, Mr. Halliday, I’ll just settle the whole thing myself,” 
suggested George furiously, and half-rising. 

“No, no,” said Charmian, pleading. “ Please sit down, and I’ll make a clean 
breast of it. There has been a misunderstanding. I didn’t tell the whole truth: 


that’s the fact. You see it’s this way. When I came here, I was very thirsty, 
and-—” 
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“*The real reason was because | am going to marry Miss Merton,’” 

A murmur, like a growl, issued from the farmer. 

“Pray excuse me: I’m coming to it at once,” went on Charmian quickly. 
“The veal reason I came was ” his eyes rested suddenly on the face of Miss 
Merton, who had entered the room a moment before; and some irrepressible 
devilishness assailed him. ‘The real reason was because I am going to marry 
Miss Merton,” he ended with a sigh, as of one who had at last got rid of the truth. 
The four listeners started, each with a different emotion. Chrissie turned red and 
angry; a broad grin spread over George’s face; the farmer frowned in perplexity, 
and Miss Merton changed her colour twice, finally remaining pale, and drew a long 
deep breath of agitation. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Mr. Halliday at last. “Then why didn’t you say 
so sooner ?” 

“T don’t believe a word he says,” broke out Chrissie angrily. 

Her father looked from her to Miss Merton, who was suddenly overcome with 
emotion. 

“Tt is not true. I—I am not engaged to any one; I... .” She spoke in a 
low voice, in which there was something of passion ill-restrained, but Charmian 
airily interrupted her. 

“Qh, not exactly engaged, you know,” he explained. “ But sort of—you know 
how these things are,” he said, appealing to the farmer. 


” 
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“He is telling a wicked lie,” said the girl vehemently. 

“Oh, he is, is he?” said the farmer complacently. “ Very well, he won’t tell 
no more lies, when we’ve done with him.” 

“He should never have said such a thing,’ 
Oh, how could you?” 

Charmian lifted his eyebrows; he had not contemplated this. 

“You are right,” he said, in another voice: “I should not have told such a 
feeble, meaningless lie. I ask your pardon.” 

“Qh, it’s not with her you’ve got to reckon, young man, but with me,’ 
Farmer Halliday. 

“And me,” said George. 

Miss Merton slipped out of the room, and Charmian faced his adversaries, 
They were certainly formidable. 

“Tt’s quite possible that one of you, let alone both of you, could knock me 
down,” he said coolly. “And I object to be knocked down or ducked in a 
horsepond. Besides, I should think shame to raise a hand against Chrissie’s father 
or Chrissie’s sweetheart.” 

“Tt isn’t the duckpond, but it’s burglarious intentions,” remarked Halliday 
with unction. “I don’t know who you be, but I know burglarious intentions it 
shall be.” 

Ere Charmian could reply or guess at a way out of this unpleasant difficulty, 
the door opened and Miss Merton reappeared. Her face was still and serious, and 
charged with delicate colour. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Halliday,’ 


? 


she continued, in a pitiful voice. 


? 


said 


? 


she said, speaking in a low voice, and not 


raising her eyes. “But I shouldn’t have said what I did. It is true. I ave met 


this gentleman before, and he did come here to see me.” 

This statement was met with universal astonishment, and Charmian alone kept 
his face. 

“Yes, we had a quarrel,” he said dolefully ; and rising briskly he went on: 
“Well, we won’t inflict our little troubles upon you any longer. I’m sure you have 
enough of your own. Come, dear,” he turned to Miss Merton. 

For a moment she hesitated, and then, biting her lip, she followed him out of 
the room. 

“Was that generous?” she asked indignantly. “I tried to save you, and you 
only hurt me.” 

He eyed her kindly. ‘“ My dear Miss Merton, I desired to thank you,” he 
said gravely, “and I kept up the pretence you were so brave as to throw across 
my conduct.” 

“There is no need to thank me,” she said quickly. “But you had better go 
away now. I don’t know who you are, but please go away.” 

Lord Francis took off his hat. “For what you have done for me, I can 
return no more than to obey you,” he said, and turning on his heel resolutely, he 
made off down the orchard. 

Two evenings later he was wandering late in Thornton Copse, when a white 
flying figure flashed out upon him from a thicket, crying for help. 

“T cannot find my way,” it pleaded. “I have lost the track, and it is 
so dark.” 

“You are not frightened?” he asked. “Oh, I see you have had a nervous 
shock. Panics are bad, Miss Merton. I will take you to the farm.” 

She clung to him in her fear, but presently recovering, spoke with some 
diffidence and embarrassment. Finally, he brought up at the gate of the orchard. 


? 
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“T fear I may not come in,” he said whimsically. 

She gave a little laugh, and stopped it. ‘“ How’s Chrissie?” he asked 
irrelevantly. She laughed again a little. The night was still and soft. The 
garrison of stars glittered overhead. It was impossible to resist the impulses of 
that deep June gloaming. Ere he knew he had stooped and kissed her lips. 

She withdrew like a bended bough that is released. “Oh, how dare you?” 
she cried. “You are cruel; you are cruel!” 


7 


“*1 beg your pardon, my lord,’ said Jacob, ‘ but my lady sent me to look for you.’” 


“ T_] thought—we are sort of engaged, aren’t we?” he asked feebly. 

The next instant she had shot through the gateway, and was gone between 
the trees. Charmian turned away with a strange quick thrill of pleasure. 

Next morning Charmian found himself in the neighbourhood of Grove Farm 
in a somewhat uncertain condition of mind. He wondered if he had merely come 
to apologise, and he had not wholly settled this question before he espied Miss 
Merton coming out of the orchard. She carried no paint-box now; but, clad in 
her simple gown, her innocent face troubled and pale, she walked forth towards 
the wood. There he met her, and she started, flushing at the encounter. 
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“T am come to beg your pardon,” he said, watching her. 

She broke out passionately. ‘‘ You should not have come. It was unkind of 
you to come. I don’t understand you. I think all your life you must make a 
sport and mock of things. You don’t know how cruel it is!” 

Charmian was silent, abashed. There was not a trace of his customary levity 
in his voice when he spoke. Moreover, in his side beat something delightful and 
unfamiliar. So it appeared to him. 

“You are always right,” said he slowly. “But if what I had presumed to 
suppose were true, then indeed I should not be unkind, should I?” 

“What is it you mean?” she asked, but too deeply engrossed with her own 
distress to pay him heed. 

“T mean, supposing we were engaged 

The girl started, and gazed at him; she averted her face, looking at the wood. 

“Come?” said Charmian softly. 

She shook her head. ‘“ You don’t heed what you say,” she said brokenly. 

“On the contrary, surely it is you who don’t heed what I say,” he answered 
gently. 

He took her hand. 

“T don’t know your name even,” she faltered. 

He laughed pleasantly. ‘Nor I yours,” he said. “ But it is something pretty, 
I know.” 

“ Dorothy,” she murmured. 

“T knew it,” said he gaily. “And mine x 

He got no farther, for a trap, the sound of whose wheels had escaped them 
in their preoccupation, came to a pause in the road close by. There was the 
noise of some one leaping to the ground. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” said Jacob, “but my lady sent me to look for 
you. Her ladyship and Mr. Maling arrived this morning.” 

Charmian uttered an exclamation which is unprintable. He paid no attention 
to Jacob. Dorothy had withdrawn her hand swiftly, and faced him with new and 
anxious eyes of bewilderment. 

“TI have had no reply to my question, dear,” he said, smiling at her tenderly. 

There was a momentary silence. jacob coughed and withdrew to a little 
distance. A long slow sigh came from the girl. She turned away. 

“Tt would be no good supposing such nonsense,” she said slowly. ‘“ Good-bye.” 

Lord Francis, strangely fluttered, watched her go. He moved a step or two 
to follow her, as she passed by, her little head carried high upon her slender 
body, and her face set for the deeps of that summer wood. His eyes fell 
irresolutely on Jacob, who had mounted the dog-cart, and wavered again towards 
the girl ‘Then they came back to the carriage once more. 

“Damn you, Jacob!” he said angrily, and without a word more leaped into 
the dog-cart, and was driven rapidly towards Kingfold. 
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POLO. 


ERHAPS there is no game that has made such gigantic strides, or forced 
P itself into popularity throughout the United Kingdom—indeed, I may say 
almost throughout the world—in so short a time as Polo. At the present 
moment there are few English, Irish, or Scotch counties that do not boast of their 
Polo clubs ; and the same remarks hold good of America and Africa. Some twenty 
years ago the game was an unknown quantity in England, and was, I believe, intro- 
duced by the 1oth Hussars. Since then there have been many changes, and the 
game is, as now played, as different as chalk is from cheese. ‘The origin of Polo is 
somewhat ‘doubtful, but I believe it is a generally accepted theory that it emanated 
from Persia, and we have records of it, or at all events something similar to it, dating 
from the eleventh century. With that I do not propose to deal. No matter whence 
it came, or how it was invented, it is quite sufficient that it is now firmly established, 
and can claim its place as.a national sport. This is not to be wondered at when one 
comes to consider the game, for it combines all the elements that appeal to the English 
character—viz., pluck, good temper, self-control, a decent seat (and what Englishman 
does not pride himself on having that ?), a coo] head, fitness, and a large slice of danger. 
When I first remember playing Polo, it was in India, somewhere about the year ’67, 
and I suppose the average height of our ponies ran about 13 to 13'2 hands. Slow 
undoubtedly, and what would be called the dribbling style, was our form ; but it was 
great fun, and the ponies were as good at it as their owners, in many instances 
better. Wonderful, too, was the weight they could carry, and their powers of 
endurance. 1 have vivid recollections of a Mainaporé pony, a miniature cart-horse, 
who, after about twenty minutes, got sick of the game, and simply bolted off for 
nearly two miles to his own stable, carrying on his back fourteen stone, the component 
parts of one of the finest riders in India, who was utterly powerless to stop him. 
In those days we used to play five or six a side, sometimes more. Certainly we 
had one or two advantages—in that accidents were few, and such a thing as a fatal one 
was almost unknown. Iam sorry to say that nowadays they are more frequent, and, 
though I am well aware that it is rank heresy to say so, I cannot help feeling that 
the reason must be looked for in the tremendous pace at which the game is now played. 
However good a man may be, however good an eye he may have, and however 
unerring a striker, unless he can gallop all the time, hit or miss, he is useless. 
In a run, should he play a slow game, he immediately lets the opposite side get 
round and regain all the advantages they have lost. He had far better go for all he 
is worth and miss the ball, trusting to his side to back him, than make sure of the 
ball and ride at a slow, Rotten-Row canter. Should he “cut a voluntary” (by no 
means an uncommon occurrence) it will not matter, for it will create a diversion that 
may be highly advantageous, and, provided he is not ridden over, will do him little harm. 
Perhaps one of the greatest dangers, owing to pace, is striking into another 
pony, or even a direct collision. It was a very different matter in the old days, 
riding a small animal, at, say, ten miles an hour,—an animal sturdy as a cart-horse 
and round as a tub,—from riding an undersized thoroughbred at some twenty 
miles an hour. In the former instance, if you did have a collision, or struck 
into a pony ahead of you, it was even betting that neither fell. They had an 
amount of solidity that kept them on their legs, and even if you did come down 
the consequences were never serious. But in the case of the weedy thoroughbred 
he is over like a shot, and if you get out all right you are lucky. 
377 
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The one thing that I deplore is the enormously increased expense of the game. 
A polo pony’s price, if he is worth anything and known, varies from £150 to 
4700, which at once puts polo—in London at all events—outside the reach of 
many of us. I do not see the necessity of this, and I think it is a pity. Having 
bred polo ponies myself, I ought to argue the other way, I suppose, but I cannot 
do so. I know that a £50 animal can be got quite equal to many at £200, and 
I look with amazement at the sums young England is content to pay for its pleasure. 
I am well aware that there is a great difficulty in getting the required animal, for 
practically what is wanted is a Derby winner of fourteen hands; or rather I should 
say a beast that, if Nature had been a bit kinder, and his or her growth had not 
been stunted, might have won the Derby. Pace, pace, pace, is the cry, and it 
seems to me a moot point whether it is not carried to too great an extent. 

One thing, whilst on the subject, I would insist on, and that is more stringent 
laws about the measurements. Fourteen hands is the rule, and that rule ought 
to be rigorously enforced, which it is not. I have seen ponies of 14'1 and 14'2 
playing, over and over again; and, putting on one side the increased danger, it 
gives the side playing animals over the standard a manifestly unfair advantage. 
Everything else is strictly adhered to: “off-side” is dropped on at once; the 
goals. two hundred and fifty yards apart and the goal sticks eight yards apart, are 
carefully measured, and the three-inch ball of willow wood is “laid down,” but the 
laxity with regard to the standard is deplorable, especially in county clubs. One 
would not be allowed to go in at cricket with a bat two inches too broad: some 
one would be “shouting,” as our American cousins term it, before one took the 
first ball. Why, therefore, should a man be allowed to ride a pony two inches 
over the standard height? The breed of ponies, I am convinced, would be 
improved if this were enforced; and also, I fancy, the game itself would become 
cheaper. A cross between, let us say, Arab and Exmoor would have a chance, 
whereas againstithe might-have-been Derby winners, they have none now. It is 
exceedingly difficult, if not almost impossible, to get over fourteen hands with 
the cross I have mentioned; and though for all practical purposes they are quite 
fast enough, they cannot compete (or at all events in very rare instances) against 
the cast-off racers to whom nature has not been beneficent in the way of growth. 

Let it not be imagined for a moment that I have any desire to run down the 
present state of the game. I only wish to point out what in my humble opinion 
is a drawback. I can imagine nothing finer, or more exciting, than a really quick 
game between two equally matched teams where the forwards, half-back and back 
on each side know their business and do not get fooling about in each other’s 
way. No finer sport has ever been introduced into this country, and no sport so 
calculated to develop the golden Youth in every way. It teaches them not only 
to ride like a red Indian, but it also demonstrates more than any other game that 
late hours, whiskies-and-sodas and general dissipation, do not go on all fours with 
goals. Moreover, it inculcates self-reliance, judgment, and, as I have said, good 
temper. As for the ridiculous and absurd cry of cruelty to animals, I can 
confidently affirm that the ponies themselves, when once trained, take as much 
interest in the game as their masters, and look upon the “slings and arrows” in 
the way of blows and raps on the shins as quite part of the show. I am glad to 
say that the cruelty theory is seldom heard of now, and I should be sorry for any 
officer of the S.P.C.A. who appeared at either Hurlingham, Ranelagh, Barton or 
Elvaston, and summoned a team for cruelty. This once happened to me years 
ago ; happily the “ Beak” was a polo player himself, and the change the zealous 
officer got was very small, and all out of his own pocket. 

A, G, Bacot (“ BaGATELLE ”). 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE. 


\ \ YHILE Ministers and the Press have been describing a British surrender, 
made at Peking several months ago, as an “agreement” likely to be 
the prelude of a more cordial understanding between the people of 

Russia and of Great Britain, a real and genuine movement uniting two great 

nations has been steadily taking place, very quietly, but none the less certainly. 

It is worth while examining the two cases. 

In the one instance Russia imperiously refused to allow China to mortgage a 
Chinese railway, in Chinese territory north of the Great Wall, to British capitalists 
who supplied the capital with which it was to be built. We threatened and 
expostulated, and our fleet ranged up and down the China seas with the men 
stationed at their guns; but in the end we gave in, and after a decent interval 
this surrender has been dignified into an “agreement” by which we again obey 
orders, and Russia undertakes not to promote railways six hundred miles to 
the south, at any rate until such time as the confiding British investor shall have 
provided for her the necessary funds, now so sadly lacking. 

This “agreement,” successfully concluded between the British and Russian 
Governments, it is hoped, will produce a better understanding between the two 
peoples—a wish in which all will join, while feeling how problematical and 
extraordinary its realisation is likely to be. 

In the other case the British and American Governments failed to conclude a 
Treaty of Arbitration satisfactorily, but a movement has arisen between the peoples 
of the two nations which has emphasized the ties of kinship which bind them 
together. The British Isles and the vast domains of her ccionies and possessions 
are inhabited by a great race very closely allied to the millions of citizens of the 
United States. 
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The world may regard them as separate, distinct, and sometimes none too 
friendly nations, but the democracy on both sides of the Atlantic is beginning to 
discover that it is bound by a common origin, a common tongue, a common faith, 
and a common desire that liberty, progress, and civilisation shall dominate the globe. 

The hundred and twenty-five millions of English-speaking people throughout 
the world have begun to learn that all the movements which have made for 
the spread of Imperialism, of civilisation, of personal liberty, national freedom, 
and representative government, are movements which have sprung primarily from 
the English-speaking peoples, and not from crowned heads or cabinets. The 
enterprise, labour, wealth, and blood of the people have been the lever which has 
moved the Anglo-Saxons forward, and all that they have lost or failed in, lies, as 
history shows, at the door of weak or badly informed Ministries. Even Queen 
Elizabeth, of all sovereigns credited most with the honour of the expansion and 
growth of the sea power of the English-speaking people, had little personally to do 
with the events which made her reign so glorious. If the national feeling and 
generosity of the people had not been greater than Elizabeth’s parsimonious conduct, . 
who can say what the issue of Philip’s attempted invasion might have been? The 
ignorance of a monarch who probably was already deranged in intellect, and the 
folly of the Ministers who succeeded the elder Pitt, as his advisers, were the causes 
which brought about the separation between Great Britain and the United States ; 
and all efforts on the part of diplomatists ever since have failed to bring about 
such cordial relations as might be expected to exist between the two countries. 

The recent movement has been a purely spontaneous one, on the part of the 
people of both the British Empire and the United States. It was this immature 
rapprochement which led to the abortive attempt to make an agreement between 
the two nations to settle all differences by other means than the arbitrament of 
war—an attempt which, however, reflects the greatest credit on the Ministry which 
made it, and which will render the task more easy in the near future, when the 
growing friendliness of the two peoples has borne fruit. What has brought about 
this new growth of feeling? ‘That it exists there can be no doubt. Even to 
people on this side of the Atlantic it is apparent ; and those who, like myself, have 
lately passed through the United States can testify to its intensity and spontaneity. 
The cause which has produced it, is not far to seek. A greater sympathy and 
friendship has been apparent for two or three years. Even the excitement about 
the Venezuelan dispute failed to disturb it ; and when it looked as if Continental 
Europe was disposed to enter the contest between the United States and Spain, 
not so much in defence of Spanish interests as with a view of humiliating the 
United States, there appeared a genuine sympathetic interest, which extended from 
the man in the street to the Cabinet Minister at Whitehall. Our people looked 
on with some pity for our old antagonist Spain when she first entered on such an 
unequal contest ; but our sympathy lay with the cause which represented Freedom 
and Humanity, and not with that which represented Misgovernment and Bigotry. 

We pitied the fall of Spain, but we could not help feeling that our kinsmen 
were taking up the cause for which this country in the past has spent so much, 
and made such gigantic sacrifices. As became a neutral, we were unmoved 
spectators of events, until that whisper arose which stirred us all to our depths. 
When it became evident that an intrigue was on foot to throw a Latin alliance 
into arms against the United States, the voice of Great Britain was unmistakably 
heard, and we showed plainly that in such an event Great Britain must be reckoned 
with, and any attempt to wrest from our kinsmen the gains won by her sons 
ashore and afloat, by a combination of Continental Europe, would have to meet 
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the whole Anglo-Saxon race in armed alliance. The storm passed, but that little 
proof of our sincerity did more than a torrent of words to establish cordial relations 
‘between the United States and Great Britain. Our kinsmen realised for the first 
time, what we have never doubted over here, that, differ as we may between ourselves, 
neither of us would ever see the flag of Anglo-Saxon freedom dipped on either side 
of the Atlantic to an overwhelming combination of Continental Europe. The new 
and friendly sentiments of the other branch of our race have been well expressed 
in the address recently sent to this country, signed by fifteen hundred representative 
men of the United States. ‘They found them on the recognition “that the same 
language and the same principles of ordered liberty should form the basis of an 
intimate and enduring friendship between these kindred peoples—a friendship destined 
to hasten the day of peace and goodwill among all the nations of the earth.” 

In this sentence are contained the dreams of many thousands, and the hopes of 
millions ; for there can be no doubt that a workable understanding woukl (as I 
asserted in an article on this same subject written for the Worth American Review . 
several years ago) “do much to insure the continued peace and prosperity, not 
only of the Anglo-Saxon race, but of the entire civilised world.” 

The Peace Conference could not effect half as much as a thorough understanding 
between the United States and Great Britain could accomplish. Geographically, 
and by virtue of character and numbers, such an alliance would be irresistible 
in promoting peace. Who can doubt that the heavy sword which the united 
Anglo-Saxon race could throw into the balance would constitute them the arbiters 
between contending nations? and what race has ever shown itself more fitted for 
such power, so honestly likely to wield it with honour and justice? 

No wonder that Europe, with its decaying institutions and its autocratic 
Governments, fears such an understanding. The policy of Europe has ever been to 
sow the seeds of dissension between the two countries, so that should the time come 
they might be crushed in detail. If Great Britain had shown the least inclination 
to join the policy formulated against the United States eighteen months ago, the 
doom of the Anglo-Saxon confederation would have been sealed. Europe fears it, 
knowing how potent would be its effects: how the two nations which have done 
most for civilisation and freedom would not, and could not, rest content till the 
world at large was as free and prosperous as their own people. 

Commercially, as I have in years gone by frequently pointed out, such an 
understanding would be beneficial to both. ‘The commerce which crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean between the United States and the United Kingdom alone is valued at 
4#133,465,852 annually. If we add the value of the shipping involved, and the 
bullion and securities carried every year, together with the trade of other parts of 
the British Empire with the United States, the value of our united yearly 
commercial intercourse cannot be estimated at less than the magnificent total of 
%,500,000,000 annually. We buy nearly 50 per cent. of the total exports from 
the United States ; we send her 18 per cent. of our total exports. 

War means risking the greater part of this trade. Therefore neither country 
desires war, unless something more powerful than territorial aggrandisement is the aim 
sought after; and I have always held that the line upon which our friendly relations 
will move is that of a commercial alliance on a defensive basis, and this view has, 
I notice, been generally adopted by thinking men of late years. As Mr. Barrett, 
the United States Minister to Siam, has lately stated, “ British and American 
interests are becoming inevitably interwoven without intention or plan on the part 
of our diplomatists.” 

We cannot look unmoved on that curious course of events which is forcing the 
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United States, despite the Monroe doctrine, into that policy of colonial expansion 
which we for centuries have adopted. The British nation cannot but feel an 
interest in the fact that our stalwart kinsmen but yesterday captured from Spain the 
islands of Cuba and of the Philippines, a feat which we performed over a hundred and 
thirty years ago. We watched with more than common interest the sons of our 
sires, Sampson and Dewey, emulating the feats of Albemarle and Cornish in 1762. 
Englishmen reduced the fortress of Havana; and what General Otis is doing in 
the Philippines to-day, Draper did at Manilla long ago. 

Just as foolish and extraordinary men were not found wanting at the Peace of 
Paris to counsel our handing back these rich prizes to another century of mis- 
government and oppression, sd the rulers of the United States to-day are hampered 
by a party who would cry down the duty which the American lives lost and the 
call of common humanity render so imperative. 

It is something more than chance which makes the United States follow in our 
footsteps, and has rendered them the heir to our Colonial policy in both the East 
and West. ‘There is a destiny which compels the Anglo-Saxon to take up the task 
so lightly and so unworthily laid down. Events over which they have no control 
are forcing the people of the United States into naval activity and Colonial enter- 
prise ; and, much as I regret that the United States failed to see the urgency and 
the necessity of a combination to grapple with the China problem, I am confident 
that we shall ultimately find them on our side, although perhaps too late to 
prevent great loss to their trade in North China. 

The present so-called Anglo-Russian agreement may for a time preserve the 
peace ; but in view of the unfortunate lack of binding guarantees on the part of 
Russia that such an agreement will be kept a day longer than suits her purpose, 
I fear that it cannot endure. Russia has made frequent overtures to the United 
States when it suited her book, and never has she done so with any friendly 
intentions towards Great Britain. The reverse is not likely to occur now. ‘There 
can be little sympathy between autocratic Russia, with her famine-devoured hordes 
of ignorant peasantry, and the free people of Great Britain or the United States. 

I have ever found educated Russians courteous, kind, and obliging. I admire their 
diplomatic ability, which so conspicuously and brilliantly retrieves her disasters on 
the field. I am amazed at Russia’s wonderful expansion, her steady progress across 
continents, and rapid absorption of whole peoples; but I can scarcely feel the same 
sympathy with them, or with their movements, as with the men of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Nor do I think that any other view is shared by the majority of travelled 
Britishers. We may admire Russia and bear her no ill-will, but we cannot love her. 

There is no bond of sympathy between the freedom-loving Anglo-Saxon and 
the servant of the Czar. We are obliged to recognise that Russia’s expansion 
does not make for the prosperity and happiness of the world, as that of the United 
States or Great Britain. We Anglo-Saxons may make mistakes, but we mean well, 
and we go ahead till we have done well. I cannot help feeling that the Russian 
agreement is a temporary check to the hopes of Anglo-Saxon agreement ; but if I am 
mistaken, and’ the peace which it at least temporarily ensures, gives us an opportunity 
of uniting the English-speaking peoples in a defensive alliance for our mutual 
commercial interests, no one will welcome it more readily than I shall. 

That the time is ripe for an understanding, I fully believe. My recent journey 
through the United States convinced me of the unanimity of good feeling and 
friendly sentiment of the American people towards us. Scores of telegrams from 
all the great cities, from representative bodies and commercial communities, bade 
me welcome to their country and invited me to visit their towns. Everywhere I 
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found splendid receptions and hearty welcomes awaiting me ; and I take it that these 
represented a desire on their part to show to me, as the accredited representative of 
the commercial interests of the United Kingdom, some evidence of the good-will 
which they as a nation bore us. 

There are some who are ready to hold out the bugbear of commercial rivalry 
as an obstacle to cordial feeling between the two nations. Just now we are hearing 
a great deal of large railway orders which have gone to the United States. As a 
Britisher I deplore that we for a time seem to be unable to hold our own against 
American or any other competitors, but-I do not think that healthy rivalry of this 
sort will ever be detrimental to either. Our manufacturers must move with the 
times and put down newer plant. We must make more use of electricity, and our 
workmen must learn the bitter lesson that needless strikes and disturbances when 
trade is good, react on their authors when times are bad. 

Apart from this the United States is our second-best customer, and we are the 
largest customer she has. ‘The food of the British working man is more dependent 
upon the good-will of the United States than upon any other country. On the 
other side, wherever the American manufacturer abroad finds an open market for 
his surplus products, and free trading facilities, it is the British taxpayer, by means 
of the British fleet, who has opened and kept that market open. 

I am afraid that it is upon this latter ground that the backwardness of the 
United States to assist us in China is based. They believe that where our flag 
goes, their trade will follow; but the good sense and honesty of the American 
nation will make them see, before long, that such an unequal distribution of duty 
must injure our mutual interests ultimately, and for this reason I look forward 
confidently to the future, to a commercial alliance between the two sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and in that alliance of the English-speaking people, the - true 
“heirs of all the ages,” I see foreshadowed that closer community of interests, 
that drawing together of ties too strong to be resisted, which will bring about the 
greatest racial confederation the world has ever known. The mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose language, religion, civilisation, literature, and regard for civil and 
personal freedom have penetrated every quarter of the globe, is a mission which 
cannot be fulfilled until the responsibilities of our race have been manfully assumed, 
not by the United Kingdom, nor by the United States, but by the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

We are practical people, and as time goes on there will be a vast majority in 
both countries who will recognise that commercially, industrially, and economically 
such a confederation would pay. Nor do I think the slight differences in our 
forms of representative government will be any drawback. I was greatly struck 
during my visit to the States by the hearty and loyal enthusiasm with which 
Queen Victoria’s name was received on all occasions, and I believe as much 
affection is felt for Her Majesty. in the United States as in this country. 

For the present our duty is to cement that friendship which is_ increasing 
between the two nations, to identify our national interests, and help each other when 
needed. Unselfish loyalty to our best traditions, and a frank endeavour to avoid 
quarrelling over trivial points of difference that may arise, will best serve our purpose 
of uniting our policies, our peoples, and our aims. 

CHARLES BERESFORD. 





MORAY THE TRAITOR. 
I, 


S the red tide of conquest streamed over France, another foe, born of the 

north-east wind, followed. A winding-sheet of snow lay like a pall upon 

a country stricken to the death. The thin air smote upon the cheek like 

a lash. Day by day the white powder grew to the crispness of diamond dust; 

along the whitened fields in the valley of the Moselle the birds lay dead, as if 

they too had fought their fight and perished. Here and there a few Prussian 

troops straggled forward. There were wounds in the sides of the horses, dull red 
spots where the congealed blood had frozen. 

Along the road ‘into the dim heart of the evening came a train of waggons, 
each drawn by two horses. At the head of the procession was the Red Cross 
of the Geneva Convention, at the rear the Union Jack hung sullenly. The carts 
conveyed stores—some tons of stores in all—for Versailles. From first to last the 
route was not more than a thousand miles; and yet, aided by money and stout 
horses, the journey occupied a whole month. And on one of the adventures of 
this convoy on the way I propose to dwell. 

The hour was getting late, the air nipped more shrewdly. Major Eustace 
scanned the white horizon anxiously; then he turned to his comrade, Captain 
Huddlestone, who had dozed under the tilt of the cart. 

“Surely we must be close to Marny now,” he said. 

“T hope so,” Huddlestone responded. “And I also devoutly hope that we 
shall cross the Moselle by the bridge at Fontnoy by daybreak. If that bridge has 
gone, our chance of success becomes hopeless.” 

Eustace was perfectly well aware of the fact. The blowing up of these river bridges 
had become a serious matter. It was all very well for the Prussians to boast full 
sway of the roads, but those ubiquitous /rancs-tireurs seemed to spring armed and 
snarling frem the ground; a bridge was blown up, a convoy cut off, and they had 
vanished into the frosty rime. 

“They are bound to keep the bridge at Fontnoy,” said Huddlestone. ‘ They 
know quite well that General Moritz lies over yonder with his army corps. Until 
they are cut off and destroyed, Moritz’ force is a serious menace to the line of 
communication up to Paris. And Von Stein’s force behind us would be absolutely 
useless if the bridge were to go. It would amount to a calamity.” 
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Eustace agreed. All the same, the French could not be blind to the fact: they 
would make every effort to destroy the bridge at Fontnoy. Still, with the fatal 
blindness that stigmatised the French all through that disastrous campaign, General 
Moritz was probably ignorant that Von Stein, with a superior force, was pressing 
on to Fontnoy to destroy him. As a matter of fact, Moritz did ot know of this. 

How he learnt the news this story will tell. 

Night had already fallen, and the moon rose redly over the belt of snow as 
the convoy waggons rumbled into the village of Tour. Not more than a score of 
houses remained, and these were in the hands of half a troop of Uhlans. All 
the same, an old campaigner like Eustace had no difficulty in finding food and 
shelter in the village. The Red Cross of the Geneva Convention carried with it 
a fine moral force. 

In a large barn littered with straw and indifferently warmed by a brazier of 


** Along the road into the dim heart of the evening came a train of waggons,” 


charcoal, Eustace and Huddlestone lay down with the waggons and the horses. 
The drivers of the carts had found shelter elsewhere. By ten o’clock the whole 
village was wrapped in slumber. 

The Englishmen crouched closer under the straw. The glow of the brazier 
filled the barn with red tremulous shadows. It seemed presently to the sleepy 
eyes of Eustace that something was moving yonder. An icy blast rustled amongst 
the straw, as if the door had been opened and closed again. Eustace struggled to 
a sitting position. There were some tons of provisions amongst his stores, and 
hunger ere now, he knew, had stirred simple peasants to desperate things. 

It was no fancy. A human form was creeping along between the horses. 
Then it seemed to Eustace that there were two of them. 

“Who are you, and what are you after?” he demanded. 


25 
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A human figure shot up, outlined by the glow of the brazier. Then another 
man rose promptly. Something glittered in the hand of the foremost intruder. 

“Do you want me to shoot you?” he said hoarsely. 

Huddlestone still slept soundly. He was drunk with tiredness, sodden with 
fatigue. Eustace could see the humour as well as the danger of the situation. 

“Not unless you can do so without inconvenience to me,” he said. 

The other man frowned. He advanced close to the brazier in order to warm 
his frozen hands. As he did so his great-coat fell away and disclosed, to Eustace’s 
surprise, the uniform of a French general officer. 

“Surely you are rash to venture here!” he cried. 

The other man smiled bitterly. His thin lean face grew stern, his ragged 
moustache drooped over the corners of a sullen mouth. A settled melancholy lay 
upon him, as on a man who finds fate too strong for him. 

“What matters it?” he said. “I am General Moray.” 

Major Eustace fairly started. The Frenchman announced his name as if he 
had no doubt it would be recognised. He spoke defiantly. 

“The traitor of Metz?” Eustace cried. 

He would have given much to recall the words the next moment, for they had 
escaped him in an unguarded phrase. Moray did not appear to resent the speech. 

“Time was when I should have shot a man for that,” he said. “ Still, why 
should I blame you for saying what France thinks? Bazaine was the traitor, not 
I. When I think of the disaster at Metz, I could dash my brains out. There 
was a man to lead an army for you! Incompetent, careless—why, the man was 
not known by half the troops in the fortress. A better judge of pdvé.de-foie-gras 
than an army corps was he. And when I found him out, and would have exposed 
the charlatan who sold us as a sheep is sold in the market, he laid the blame on 
my shoulders. Nobody waited to hear my defence. Then I would have died 
with my back to the wall, had it not seemed better to me that I should live. 
But I see you know the story, Major Eustace.” 

“As well as you appear to know my name,” Eustace replied. 

The Major spoke truly. Moray had been the intermediary between Bazaine 
and the Germans prior to that shameful capitulation. ‘There were some who held 
that Moray had been a scapegoat in the matter; that Bazaine had trumped up a 
charge against Moray, backed up by his tools, in order to save himself from the 
disaster which eventually followed. But. France as a whole saw in Moray the 
typical traitor. 

“What is your view of the matter?” the latter asked. 

“T have no view on the matter,” Eustace said evasively. ‘ With a non-combatant 
like myself passing indifferently between French and German lines ‘views’ are apt 
to be dangerous things. The safe delivery of my stores is all that concerns me.” 

Moray smiled sourly. He had been answered much as he had expected. 
“You are going to Versailles, I understand?” he said. 

“Yes. I hope to be over the bridge at Fontnoy to-morrow.” 

“Ah! there you are quite wrong, my friend,” said Moray grimly. “ Before 
daybreak there will be no bridge over the Moselle at Fontnoy.” 

“You mean to say ; 

“Precisely. General Moritz is in absolute ignorance of the fate that awaits him. 
At great risk to myself, and after many privations and dangers, I passed successfully 
through Von Stein’s lines this evening. Then I heard of you and came here. 
For the present I am too exhausted to proceed farther. Therefore I have come 
to borrow a cart and pair of horses from you.” 
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“*Do you want me to shoot you?’ he said hoarsely.” 


“To enable you to blow up the bridge, Ggneral Moray ?” 

“ Allow me to compliment you on the quickness of your perceptions.” 

“All the same, what you ask is impossible,” said Eustace quietly. “I cannot 
allow anything to stand between myself and my duty. I am pledged to deliver 
my stores at Versailles as quickly as possible. The destruction of the Fontnoy 
bridge would delay me for many, many weeks. Your aims and ambitions are as 
nothing to me. Not only must I decline to help you, but it becomes my positive 
duty to put every obstacle in your way.” 

Moray strode across to the place where Eustace was seated. He stooped down 
and with grim playfulness laid the barrel of his revolver to Eustace’s forehead. 
The iron was so cold it actually seemed to blister the skin, 

“You are a brave man, and I have no wish to blow your brains out,” he 
whispered, “but if you show any signs of mischief I shall not hesitate. 
companion here is armed with a rifle. Like myself, he is absolutely reckless of 
consequences. Whilst I am trespassing on your hospitality, he will remain here to 
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see that you remain passive. If either of you move he is to shoot you both. 
And, speaking from knowledge of the man, he will assuredly do it.” 

Eustace choked down his rising anger. Like a brave man who knows his own 
limits, Eustace bowed to the inevitable. 

It was a terrible nuisance, and it represented the loss of much valuable time. 
Eustace could but admire the pluck and resource and daring of the man who 
had risked so much to do so much single-handed. ‘To some folks the scheme 
would have savoured of madness. But Eustace knew better. Given a resolute 
man and a barrel of gunpowder, and he would have been a_ bold speculator who 
ventured to insure the bridge of Fontnoy. 

“They call me a traitor,” Moray whispered huskily. “Am I acting like one 
now? Should I have incurred all these dangers when I might have been revelling 
in German gold? Is the project I have before me now the act of a renegade? 
Look here!” 

Moray pointed to his Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

“Tt is dishonoured, they say,” he continued. “I am going to show them their 
mistake. And I am going to prove my right to retain it. But enough of this. 
My friend, I beg of you not to move. It is dangerous for you.” 

Eustace could only smile grimly. From under the straw Huddlestone was 
snoring peacefully. In a short space of time Moray had emptied one of the carts, 
and dexterously proceeded to attach a pair of horses thereto. Then, with as much 
politeness as the circumstances would allow, he requested the favour of an interchange 
of great-coats with Eustace. 

“Your mad scheme will fail,” said the latter, as he grudgingly complied. “It 
will be strange to me if the Uhlan guard permits you to leave the village.” 

“There zs no guard,” said Moray. “Eh, Pierre?” 

The other silent form saluted and nodded grimly. Evidently Moray had been 
thorough in his plans. And Eustace did not inquire more closely into the fate of 
the Uhlans who had guarded the road to Fontnoy. 

The doors were thrown back, and the cart was led into the snowy road. 
A brilliant moonlight streamed over the whole camp. From out of the shadow 
Eustace could see Moray lift something and place it in the cart. He had no need 
to be told this was a keg of powder. 

Then the big doors closed and all was still again. Out on the hard snow the 
cart rolled and tumbled until the sounds died out in the distance. A quarter of 
an hour passed, and no further noise was heard. Had Moray got clear through, 
and was he fairly on his journey of@six miles lying between the village and the 
bridge ? 

Eustace lunged out with his feet and kicked Huddlestone sharply. 


ii. 


THE operation was repeated with great heartiness ere Huddlestone struggled 
back to his senses. He rose sleepily, to see a pair of dark eyes gleaming at him 
along the shining barrel of a rifle. 

“Vow what’s the matter?” he asked with grumbling somnolence. “No peace 
tor the wicked.” 

Eustace explained as curtly as possible. It was easy to speak freely in the 
presence of the sentry, seeing that he had absolutely no knowledge of the Saxon 
tongue. 
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“Moray is no traitor,” said Huddlestone: “ Bazaine’s cat’s-paw, if you like. 
Before I joined you I was at Metz, remember.” 

“This is no time for quixotic sentiment, though,” Eustace replied. “In the 
name of common humanity it is our duty to save the bridge. Our duty is clearly 
defined, whatever happens.” 

“That’s very pretty ; but what do you propose to do? Our sombre friend there 
is evidently an enthusiast. He hath a murderous eye.” 

By way of reply Eustace kicked out his foot and turned over the brazier of 
livid charcoal into the straw. A dozen points of crocus flame shot up. With a 
malediction upon Eustace’s clumsiness, the Frenchman commenced to stamp out 
the hissing, purple flame. Anything like an alarm of fire would be fatal to 
his master’s plans. With feverish energy he beat down the flames. But his 
preoccupation gave Eustace just the opportunity he required. Like a flash he was 
on the Frenchman and had him by the throat. Down they fell, writhing and 
struggling in the sullen smoulder of the straw until Huddlestone dashed in and 
caught up the chassepot. Pierre yielded to the inevitable with a careless shrug. 
Constant misfortune had developed the salient points of his philosophy; and there 
was balm in the reflection of Moray’s fifteen minutes’ start. 

Eustace flung open the door and plunged blindly into the snow. A _ hard 
diamond-faced moon rose high in the heavens, it was bright enough to show the dead 
birds lying on the frozen fields. A piercing wind swept over the valley, filling the 
air with crystals. At the inn down the village street a window glared redly. Eustace 
thundered on the door with both fists and called aloud for help. The affair had 
resolved itself into a mere matter of moments. 

A sleepy-looking lieutenant of Uhlans, with points untrussed and eyes aflame 
with cold, stumbled to the door. 

“Ah, Major,” he muttered, “and what the devil does this mean?” 

Eustace explained briefly. A minute later a bugle note cut the rarefied air 
and went echoing sullenly across the arctic plain. A score or so of Uhlans came 
straggling up, cursing the cause of this confusion. In an astonishingly short time 
the horses were saddled and the troops ready to proceed. 

“A two miles start, and six odd miles to the bridge,” Lieutenant Troop 
muttered. ‘“ But then the fellow has a waggon, and our horses are fairly fresh. I 
doubt not that we shall overtake our man yet. You will come, Major!” 

The request was in the form of a command. All the same Eustace and 
Huddlestone had no desire to refuse. Sleep was now out of the question; and, 
moreover, the adventure promised to be an exciting one. Besides, the destruction 
of the Fontnoy bridge would be a serious matter for them. 

Lieutenant Troop was equally alive to the gravity of the situation. ‘To protect 
the line of communication up to Paris the bridge must remain intact, else how 
would Von Stein cross over and fall upon the army corps of General Moritz—at 
present a veritable thorn in the side of the Prussians? Moritz was utterly 
unconscious of the foe bearing down upon him. The destruction of the bridge 
would frustrate all this. Once Moray had accomplished his purpose, he would 
doubtless push on and acquaint Moritz with his danger. The Lieutenant muttered 
strange things in his beard. 

“How did that fool of a sentry come to let the fellow pass?” he growled. 

“You will find the sentry has a good excuse,” said Eustace significantly. 

He had indeed. In a little hollow at the bend of the road leading from the 
village was a black mass inert on the frozen snow. A dead horse and man lay 
there. A heavy metal-tipped helmet had rolled a little distance away, like a football. 
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The horse, hamstrung, had fallen, and doubtless had perished of the cold, for the 
night was exceedingly bitter. 

They turned the man over. The face was white and bloodless, the front of 
his great-coat shone with a crimson breastplate hard as steel. The poor fellow’s 
life-blood had flowed over the cloth and _ stiffened into a grim and _ hideous 
surtout of mail. His throat had been cut from ear to ear. 

“This is murder,” Troop said hoarsely. “ Forward !” 

There was no attempt made at discipline or order. It was a headlong race for 
the bridge over the frozen road. The brillant rays of the sunshine and the heavy 
traffic caused by artillery and the like had beaten the way down to iron when 
bound up once more with the black night frosts. 

But there was no thought of this, no picking of the way. They raced forward 
as men follow the hounds across fair English meadows. “Iwas light as day, 
and as the clattering clump of Uhlans breasted a hill, far ahead of them they 
could see a little black speck creeping westward. 

A loud yell of triumph followed the viewing of the quarry. All the same 
Moray was two good miles ahead, and, despite the noise and clatter, the rate of 
progression was of necessity slow. 

Ever and anon a horse would come crashing to the ground, there would be a 
dissolving view of man and beast, a wild, harsh jingling of brass and steel, followed 
by a guttural anathema. 

But Troop stopped for nothing. A man or two more or less made little 
difference. The others could find their way back to the village again. And so the 
midnight chase went on. ‘Troop’s heart glowed as he recognised the fact that they 
were gradually gaining on Moray. 

“We shall have him yet,” he cried exultingly. “At any rate, should he reach 
the bridge before us, we shall be near enough to render his purpose impossible. 
You need have no further anxiety, Major.” 

“T don’t see it quite in the same light,” said Eustace, as he bumped along by the 
lieutenant’s side. ‘ Bar accidents, Moray is certain to cross the bridge before we 
get there, and Moritz is lying at Beray yonder, not more than four miles from 
the bridge.” 

“That is so,” Troop muttered. 

“Very well. The outposts cannot be very far away. And where a body of 
Francs-tireurs may be, one can never tell. If Moray succeeds in giving the alarm, 
the bridge will be held long before you can bring up enough men to do anything. 
And Moray knows what General Von Stein’s plans are. If we fail to actually 
capture Moray, you can say good-bye to that bridge before the day breaks.” 

“ By heavens! you are right,” Troop cried. “Fool that I was not to see this 
before! Here you, Junker, Herzell, ride back to Plassy without delay. Explain to 
the Colonel what has happened, and beg him to send me a field battery and a troop 
of cavalry. Away with you at once!” 

The troopers saluted, and slewed their horses round, not without chagrin. By 
this time the sides of the road had begun to trend down, the highway taking the 
form of a railway embankment; and so it continued for at least three miles right up 
to the bridge at Fontnoy. 

In piping times of peace this fine piece of roadmaking had been fenced off on 
either side, for the fall both ways was sheer, and in the dark night had formed an 
element of considerable danger. But the posts and rails had long since been torn 
up by a predatory invader for firewood. The snow had caked and frozen till the 
road was positively hog-backed, the glassy slopes into the valley were fairly sheer. 
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To proceed along this portion of the road when frost-bound as at present was 
a thing of more or less danger even on foot. To race along it now at full speed 
on a maddened horse was positive insanity. Anything like a slip meant a plunge 
down a cliff of some forty feet on to a field hard as granite. 

“ Festina lente,’ Eustace muttered. “I don’t like this much. It looks like 
an emphatic case of more haste less speed.” 

But Troop would have none of caution. His blood was fairly up by this time, 
and his quarry was a bare half-mile in front. How Moray, driving a cart and a 
pair of half-broken horses, continued to. keep to the highway was a thing that 
seemed almost in the light of a miracle. 

“He must come to grief,” said Troop. “It is impossible. ...ah!” There 
was a clang as of a hammer on an anvil, a violent concussion of man and beast 
upon the roadway, and then a trooper and his steed slid like lightning down the 
side of the road and shot headlong into the valley. A sickening crash was 
followed by a faint cry, and all was still. 

Troop ground his teeth and groaned inwardly: He did not fail to notice that 
the chilling catastrophe had, perhaps unconsciously, slackened the speed of his 
men. Fiercely he dug spurs into his own horse. 

“Forward!” he cried. “Forward! The like of that will not come again. 
And, see, we are even now gaining upon our man. Nortgen, try a shot at 
him.” 

A bullet sped harmlessly on its way, A moment later, and from the fugitive 
there came back a faint yell of defiance. But the echo of the exultant ring 
had hardly died away when Moray’s cart suddenly heeled over to the right, there 
was a clatter and ring of struggling hoofs, and as if by magic the whole thing, 
man, horses, conveyance, disappeared from view. Moray had failed with victory 
almost in his grasp, and the Fontnoy bridge was saved! 

“There goes a brave man and two of the best horses I ever had,” Eustace 
groaned. ‘“ You won’t require your supports now, Lieutenant.” 

Troop nodded exultingly. His eyes glittered with triumph. He pressed on to 
the scene of the catastrophe, but more cautiously now. He could afford to move 
slowly. When they reached the spot they could see the horses kicking and 
plunging, but no sign of Moray could they discern. 

“We can’t get down there,” said Huddlestone. “ Lieutenant, get your men to 
put a bullet or two into those poor beasts.” 

One or two rifle shots rang out, and the picture grew still. From the edge of 
the river came a piping scream of defiance. Troop rubbed his eyes. By the edge 
of the black water stood a thin figure. Moray had escaped after all. Doubtless he 
had taken the shots as fruitless essays in his own direction. 

“He can’t escape us now,” Troop cried. 

But he was mistaken. In the moonlight they saw two arms go up, there was 
a splash in the sullen flood, and almost before the Uhlans could take in what had 
happened something like a big black fly was seen crawling up the steep bank on 
the other side of the icy Moselle. 

“What a man!” Troop muttered with involuntary admiration. “All the same, 
there is no time for sentiment, and he must not be allowed to escape. Come 
along. It is only a question of minutes.” 

Moray meanwhile had passed into a little hollow beyond the crest of the steep 
opposite bank. The small German force could hear him calling as he ran. 
Then, apparently out of the snow like midges on sunny mornings, a host of dark 
figures appeared. As the Uhlans crowded over the bridge there came a dozen or 
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**As the Uhlans crowded over the bridge there came a dozen or so of quick flashes,” 


so of quick flashes, and with bewildering quickness a trio of German saddles were 
empty. 

Something sharp and short came from Troop’s lips. It seemed as if the pear 
had been snatched ripe and juicy from his hands. 

“Sound the retreat!” he cried. ‘“’To press forward now would be madness, A 


malediction on the French in general and those cursed /rancs-tireurs in particular !” 


Ill. 


MEANWHILE Moray had got clear away behind the scarp of the hill on the far 
side of the Moselle. The icy coldness of the water struck to his heart like a 
knife; a man less grimly set upon his task would have gone down and perished 
in the chill stream, 
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Not so Moray: it mattered nothing to him whether he lived or died. He 
was actually courting Death. From the fatalist’s point of view there was nothing 
further left to live for. He could clear his tarnished honour and die for France. 

Men in his desperate case rarely perish. So it was with Moray. He knew no 
fear: for the time being he was possessed with one idea, like the madman that he 
was—to destroy the bridge and save General Moritz. 

He ran on and on, hardly heeding his way and barely conscious of. the fact 
that his wet garments were freezing to his body. Then as he slid down into the 
hollow he saw a building, a cottage, before him. A red glow shone out from one 
of the latticed windows. 

“Halt, or I fire!” a stern voice rang out crisply. Moray gave a cry of joy. 
The challenge came from a /ranc-tireur. 

“Heaven be praised!” Moray exclaimed. “I may be in time yet. My friend, 
you must take me to your captain without delay.” 

The captain proved to be a second lieutenant, a beardless stripling hardened 
by events to a sternness beyond his years. A score or so of men lounged and 
smoked and slept in the cottage. A wood fire roared on the hearth. 

“JT am General Moray,” said the intruder, half defiantly. An ominous growl 
followed. Eyes were turned up insolently. 


“There is no time to explain now,” said Moray. ‘ When history comes to be 


written, France shall have no cause to blush for me. But enough of that. Know 
that at great danger and privation to myself I have passed through the lines of 
Von Stein’s army. ‘They lie not two leagues across the Moselle.” 

An incredulous snort followed. Moray’s eyes flashed. “I speak the truth,” 
his voice rang out. “You knew nothing of this. General Moritz knows nothing 
of the destruction that awaits him. It is the same fatal ignorance that has 


strangled France. It is a marvellous chance that brings me here to-night. Even 
now I have had to swim the Moselle to escape from Von Stein’s Uhlans. See!” 

Moray pointed to his clothes, now glistening in the light of the fire. The 
young officer’s heart softened; the stress of war had not crushed all the oil from 
the kernel. 

“We must find you a change between us,” he said. “Surely we can procure 
spare garments. General, what shall we do?” 

“Turn out your men and defend the bridge,” Moray said promptly. “ You 
have a slight advantage in the point of numbers. ‘Then send post haste along the 
road to Fleury for supports from General Moritz’ main body.” 

“But they are a good eight miles away, General.” 

“And Von Stein is not more than six miles. If those Uhlans yonder get over 
first, the bridge Will stand. If the bridge stands, Von Stein will be upon General 
Moritz in four-and-twenty hours. My aim is to blow up the bridge. For this I 
have risked everything. I may think of a plan yet. Away with you.” 

All this had been a mere matter of seconds. Leaving Moray to put off his 
icy garments, the lieutenant hurried out, followed by his men. They were only 
just in time, for the first of the Uhlans was already breasting the brickwork of 
the bridge. The foot soldiers certainly had the advantage, for they presented a 
much fainter mark, they were better armed, and they took full advantage of their 
chassepots. 

At the first hurried discharge two of Troop’s men pitched out of their saddles 
and lay out without a groan. As the rifles continued to creak and sputter, Troop, 
loth to do so, ordered his men to retire. 

“There’s absolutely no help for it,” he said. “They have us at a terrible 
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disadvantage. I dare not try and force that narrow bridge. Such a thing would 
be to play into their hands. So long as we can save the bridge I shall be satisfied. 
General Von Stein cannot be far behind.” 

Eustace was by no means so sanguine. 

“That is all very well,” he pointed out. “If General Von Stein is close at 
hand, so also is General Moritz. This is a case of first come first served.” 

“ Ah, you are thinking of your stores, Major.” 

“Yes, Lieutenant. They are my wife and family for the time being. It is a 
point of honour with me to get to Versailles as soon as possible. If this bridge 
goes, goodness knows when we shall get there.” 

Troop laughed under the collar of his big coat. 

“Pity you did not bring them along,” he said. 

Eustace and Huddlestone heartily endorsed. Under the Red Cross, the 
passage of the stores over the bridge had been an easy matter. Meanwhile there 
was nothing to do but wait and wait on either side, like two terriers standing 
over a bone. 

Neither side cared to fight, fearing the issue. No doubt by this time a 
trooper had posted away in the direction of General Moritz’ force. Ere long there 
would be a big battle for the possession of the bridge of Fontnoy. 

“They can’t destroy it, which is a comfort,” said Troop, as he dismounted and 
stamped his chilly feet on the gritty snow. ‘ Meanwhile, we shall both play the 
waiting game. And a cold game it is, on my honour.” 

It was—a bitterly cold game. As the moon commenced to slide down the 
polished face of the heavens the air nipped still more shrewdly. Backwards and 
forwards tramped the Uhlans, holding their horses by the bridles and involuntarily 
keeping a sharp eye on the bridge in case of strategy. 

Thus things continued for the longest hour Eustace ever remembered. The 
cold seemed to get into the brains of the Germans and freeze them. Still with 
dogged tenacity they held on, since a retreat was impossible. 

Suddenly Troop halted in his walk. 

“What are those men doing yonder ?” 

Four of the Frenchmen had crept on to the bridge. The last two were 
carrying some heavy object between them; another bore a coil of rope. At the 
first shot from a Uhlan carbine they scattered and concealed themselves behind the 
pillars of masonry dotted along the bridge. 

Troop would have charged forward, but from the crest beyond the river a 
dozen sharpshooters were keeping the approaches open with a galling fire. The 
whole troop of Uhlans fell back along the road. The sharp trend of it énabled 
them to get almost out of carbine range a half-profile view of the bridge and 
its piers. 

“They are trying it on,” Troop said between his teeth. 

As he spoke something long and sinuous shot out and struck the water. 
After that the figure of a man swaying and twisting went slowly downwards until 
he rested securely on the central pier of the bridge. A carbine shot splintered the 
stonework about his head. As he turned the white moonbeams fell on the fierce 
haggardness of Moray’s face. With a gesture of defiance he stepped behind a 
flange of the pier. 

Troop fairly danced with impotent fury. Moray had not stepped down that 
rope unburdened. A small round object was dimly outlined, a tiny spark like a 
glowworm could be seen in an archway under the foot of the pier. 

A score of carbines rang out, the bullets flattening against the stonework. But 
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Moray seemed to bear a charmed life. Once he was positively hit, and staggered 
to his fall; then he recovered himself, and his voice rang out with a hoarse defiant 
scream. ‘There were two glowworms now, each increasing in brilliancy. 

“Fools!” said Troop. “Is there not one of you who can shoot straight ?” 

It was easy to talk but difficult to execute, with that galling fire from the far 
side of the bridge. More than one of the Uhlans had ceased to take any further 
interest in mundane affairs. And as the moments sped on, Moray seemed to grow 
more and more reckless. 

Something suddenly floated out like a white cloud from the pier. An instant 
later and Moray threw up his hands as he plunged for a second time that night 
into the icy stream. ‘The water was smooth and inky black between the snowy 
fields, and when Moray came up again a steely ripple betrayed his whereabouts. 

A chance shot hurriedly fired found its billet. A bubbling scream came from 
the throat of the Frenchman as he went down. 

He came up once more. His defiant cry rang out clearly. 

«4 bas,” he said, “A bas——” something seemed to choke him. “ Vive la 
France! Vive ” Then he sank to be seen no more. As the water closed over 
the grey head there came a spurt of flame from the centre pier of the bridge; the 
fuse was kindled with the force of the concussion. Then, like a house of cards, 
the bridge of Fontnoy collapsed into the Moselle. A wild cheer of defiance came 
from the other side, and all was still. 


$9 


“What a man!” was all that Troop could say. ‘“ What a man!” 
P y 


They found him two days later, did a party of Moritz’ chasseurs, lying upon a 
spit of sand, calm and placid, with a smile upon his face. They carried the body 


in silence back to the camp, and there they discovered rigidly clasped in his right 
hand his cross of the Legion of Honour. General Moritz gazed for a time upon 
that placid face till he turned away with quivering lips. 

“They say he was a traitor,” he said huskily. ‘ Would to Heaven that France 
had a thousand such, for she needs them sorely now! ” 


FRED. M. WHITE. 
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MR. JOHN REDMOND. 


“His following amounts to nine Members of 
Parliament only.” 


IN PARLIAMENT. 
II.—THE IRISH NATIONALIST LEADERS. 


T is commonly thought in England 
—and, maybe, in Scotland—that 
the Irish Nationalist Party, as a 

political force, is practically extinct ; 
that the Irish members who profess 
still to cling to the Nationalist idea 
are hopelessly divided into personal 
cliques, whose jealousies are irrecon- 
cilable, and whose reunion is impos- 
sible. This view of Irish Nationalist 
politics is justified only so long as it 
is applied to the relations of the 
Nationalist fractions in their own 
councils or in Ireland itself; it would 
be a mistake to apply it to the 
position of the Nationalist parties at 
Westminster. This may easily be 
proved by any doubting Parliament- 
arian by procuring a discussion on 
a motion or a bill for or against 
Home Rule, on the Roman Catholic 
University question, the reform of the 
financial relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or any subject appealing 
to national sentiment. The “chasmed 
and sundered” fragments close up 
their gaps at once, and in such a case 
the Irish Nationalist Party is no more 
divided than is the British Unionist 
Party. This peculiarity of the Irish 
political character is generally over- 
looked by those English politicians 
who are most interested in the various 
political problems which Ireland 
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represents, and many blunders 
in tactics have resulted therefrom. 
Mr. Gladstone’s failure to appre- 
ciate the value of the personal 
equation in Irish politics was the 
means of precipitating the Parnell- 
ite split and of shattering the 
Union of Hearts in 1890; it 
was undoubtedly the meddle- 
someness of well-meaning busy- 
bodies among Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters that widened the 
breach in both cases in the inter- 
val between the deposition of 
Mr. Parnell in Committee Room 
Fifteen and the General Election 
of 1892. As the Gladstonians of 
that day have learned by bitter 
experience, the Irish Nationalist 
is glad of any assistance from 
British politicians to fight his 
battles against other British poli- 
ticians, but he is by no means 
disposed to tolerate direction or 
dictation even from those who 
may be his political friends. Thus 
it is that the Union of Hearts 
is at an end, and the Irish 
fractions, though divided in their 
domestic concerns, are still en- 
trenched in one corner of the 
Opposition benches, united for 
all Parliamentary purposes. 

For the first time in their 
chequered history, the Irish 
Nationalists are this session with- 
out a leader, actual or nominal, but 
that is not for lack of candidates. 
The mantle of Charles Stewart 
Parnell has indeed been assumed by Mr. JoHN RepMonp, but the garment that Mr. 
Redmond wears is rather “the chief’s” house-coat than the robe of the uncrowned 
King. In other words, Mr. Redmond is the leader not of the Irish Nationalist 
forces, but of that part of them which remained faithful to the individual when the 
politician had been deposed by the will of the majority of his supporters. Over 
this section of the old Parnellite party Mr. Redmond holds undisputed sway. His 
following amounts to nine members of Parliament only, but small as it is it 
controls the political situation in Dublin, to say nothing of Waterford and some 
other populous places. Mr. Redmond is a bitter enemy of England and of the 
English connexion, but he is an opponent the Unionists admire; they cannot 
despise him, for in his most intransigeant speeches he has avoided the personally 
offensive abuse that has disfigured the oratory of some other latter-day patriots, 





MR. TIM HEALY. 
“You rarely can get the better of Mr. Healy.” 
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and he has fought his corner against 
overwhelming numbers with a courage 
and ability that men of baser metal 
could not have displayed. He is 
by way of being born into Parliament- 
ary life, for his father was member 
for Wexford before him, and he 
entered the House of .Commons, 
curiously enough, as a Committee 
clerk. He fell under the Parnellite 
influence nearly twenty years ago, 
and then he was a very young man 
indeed. He was not much concerned 
in the agrarian agitation, but in 
Parliament he was a zealous sup- 
porter of the leader of the new 
* constitutional” movement. He 
came to the front much about the 
same time as Mr. Hearty did; and 
it might be said, without contradic- 
tion, that these two brillant young 
Irishmen, taken, the one from the 
Committee office of the House of 
Commons, the other from a com- 
mercial clerk’s desk in London, were 
rivals for the favour of their leader 
in the strenuous times of 1882 and 
1883. Mr. Healy in the end out- 
distanced Mr. Redmond; for while 
Mr. Healy stayed at Westminster 
and helped “ the chief,” Mr. Redmond 
travelled to Australia and the United 
States, and gathered in the supplies ; 
Mr. Healy drank in his marvellous 
knowledge of the forms of the House, 
while Mr. Redmond posed _pictu- 
resquely before his admiring country- 
ach; Sole ‘tenton. men in another hemisphere. This 

“He has excellent qualities of heart.” . absence saved him from participation 

in and perhaps from the knowledge 

of the conspiracy of morality that undermined the authority of Mr. Parnell and 
overthrew him; and no doubt what he learned or was told he disbelieved. He 
stuck to his leader through everything, and his ambition has since been to 
give effect to Mr. Parnell’s principles and teachings as he reads them. Whether 
he is advocating the cause of the “political prisoners,” the claims of Ireland 
to fiscal reform or Home Rule itself, or whether he is taunting his former 
friends of the Liberal alliance with neglect of Irish interests, he is always worth 
hearing. His debating form is admirable, and he rises sometimes to feats of 
real oratory. His speeches are always orderly, well-reasoned, and studied; in 
contrast to Mr. Healy’s, who, though he is always brilliant, is swayed by the 
impulses of the situation to vary his theme from moment to moment, and to 
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go off at a tangent from the original subject at the slightest obstacle to the 
flow of his original ideas. 

Where Mr. Healy excels is in his dexterity in debate, as well as by the 
knowledge of the forms of the House, to which I have alluded, in the 
exercise of which he has put many a Chairman of Committees to shame, and has 
broken more than one lance with the Speaker himself. You rarely can get 
the better of Mr. Healy, and the exception is to be achieved only by playing a 
waiting game; then you can sometimes catch him tripping on quite a simple 
point—and his form in debate is so uneven that he will allow an important thing 
to pass unchallenged after he has brilliantly fought quite a trivial point for hours. 
Take his form in the debate on the Irish Land Purchase Bill of 1891. He 
entered upon the discussion of that com- 
plex measure with immeasurable zeal, but 
as soon as he found that Mr. Sexton 
had mastered the subject equally well with 
himself he dropped it, and left Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. Knox, his lieutenant, to worry 
the thing through Committee, which they 
did with the finest display of endurance 
that the House of Commons has ever 
seen. Mr. Healy was primed with equal 
zeal for the Committee stage of the Irish 
Local Government Bill of last year, but 
he was joined on this occasion by his 
brother, Mr. MauricE HEALy, who knew 
more about the details than Mr. Healy 
did, though he was not so able a debater 
as his brother. Here again Mr. Healy 
took a second place, and was perfectly 
content to do so. It is one of the char- 
acteristics of his contrary nature that, 
while he can fight a losing battle with the 
most dogged courage and with greater 
success than most men, he always gives 
way, as it were by instinct, to a man who 
is better informed than himself on the 
subject under discussion, or whose person- 
ality and influence are stronger than his 
own. That was why, during Mr. Parnell’s 
life, he was always subject to Mr. Parnell, 
and this is why he is such an admirer 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Also, in the other 
direction, it explains his contempt for Mr. 
Dillon and all others who, being unfitted 
for leadership, have essayed to lead the 
Irish Nationalist Party. If another Parnell 
were to arise to-morrow Mr. Healy would 
be one of his most faithful and untiring 
supporters, but to all who essay to wield 
Parnell’s power without possessing Parnell’s MR. MAURICE HEALY. 
ability Mr. Healy is pitiless in his hostility. “ Not so able a debater as his brother.” 
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Those whose skins are too thin to endure his caustic tongue, he worries out 
of public life. He thus despatched Mr. William O’Brien into exile; he has 
practically done the same thing for Mr. Dillon. These two were once called 
the “ Bounding Brothers”; Mr. Healy calls their followers the “ Bounders” still. 
Even Mr. Justin McCarthy, amiable and kindly gentleman that he is, did not 
escape the lash of his bitter tongue, and he, too, retired from the chair of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party after a four years’ futile struggle to keep Mr. Healy 
in subjection to the will of the Dillonite majority. Yet, withal he is so successful 
in keeping every mediocrity from obtaining the chair, it has hardly been seriously 
suggested that he wants it himself; he is apparently content with keeping all 
who disagree with him at arm’s length, and, as far as he can manage it, at 
arm’s length from each other. He has inspired all his colleagues and quondam 
colleagues with such lively respect for himself, that while they would dearly like to 
get rid of him they will do nothing in the name of the combined party without 
his assistance. But he declines to tie himself to any combination; he would 
rather be free to express himself as things present themselves to him; he is not 
opposed, as he says, to the idea of united action, but he would rather not unite. 
It is, as he puts it, a matter of temperament. This will be his attitude to the 
end of his political career. He will always lead a party, and an active party, but 
it will never be the entire Irish Nationalist Party. 

Of Mr. Ditton as a politician and a Parliamentarian it is not possible to speak 
with enthusiasm. He 
had the misfortune to 
be in America when 
Parnellism was actively 
in the ascendency ; and 
the additional misfor- 
tune to be in Galway 
gaol when Parnellism 
was being destroyed. It 
was a little astonishing, 
in view of these cardinal 
disabilities, to find him 
competing for and in 
the end accepting the 
chairmanship of the 
Anti-Parnellite Party, an 
ambition only to be 
accounted for by the 
admission which Mr. 
O’Brien made at Bou- 
logne, that “ John wants 
the chair.” He got it, 
after a struggle and an 
intrigue that was not 
creditable to those con- 
cerned; now he_ has 
relinquished it, and the 
chairmanship of the once 
powerful Irish  Parlia- 
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SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 


present in commis- 
sion, with Dr. 
Tanner, the chief 
Whip, as director-in- 
chief of the affairs 
of the party. Mr. 
Dillon may be ruled 
out as one of the 
least fit of all those 
who have essayed 
the difficult véle of 
an Irish leader. He 
has excellent quali- 
ties of heart, for his 
sympathy with the 
oppressed is easily 
kindled, and he is 
one who has spared 
himself no hardship 
or suffering in the 
redressing of real or 
imaginary wrongs. 
What he has done in 
this way has earned 
him the gratitude of 
thousands of Irish 
tenants; but these 
services have, unfor- 
tunately for him, 
been balanced by 
such colossal blun- 
ders in tactics and 
policy that his failures 
outweigh the  suc- 
cesses of his famous Plan of Campaign. Bracketed with him in the extent of 
his sufferings for political offences—greater even than Mr. Dillon’s—and in his 
devotion to his country, is Mr. MicHareL Davitt. As stern a democrat as ever 
was, his political honesty and probity are unquestioned by his bitterest opponent. 
He has failed, even as Mr. Dillon has failed, from the inability to overmaster his 
personal jealousies. ‘These parted him from Parnell, and as a consequence from 
Parnell’s followers; they have also parted him from Mr. Healy’s party. He is 
the creature of no faction, it is true; it is also true he is too cosmopolitan even 
to be a good Irish Nationalist, for he lacks just that quality of conservatism 
which keeps the Irish Nationalist from becoming wholly an English Radical. 
Mr. Davitt is a good hater, and he hates none so much as the English; yet he 
cannot be said to be popular in Ireland. At the House of Commons he is 
respected, and his speeches are always listened to with attention; but this negative 
approval does not spell Parliamentary success. 

Whether Mr. J. G. Swirr MacNEILt ever aspired to become a leader of the 
Irish race it is impossible to say. He certainly has laboured hard, sometimes in 
a misguided way, in the House of Commons on behalf of the Nationalist cause ; 
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but it is doubtful whether he was wise 
to leave the friendly shelter of such a 
haven of rest as Trinity College in order 
to embark on the turbulent sea of Irish 
politics. In the House he appears to be 
unruly, explosive, and blustering; in 
private life he is one of the mildest- 
mannered men that ever plotted to over- 
throw the British rule in Ireland. ‘“ Swift,” 
as he is called, is very dear to his col- 
leagues ; they all like him, even though 
they do not all agree with him, and they 
love to hear him hurl his thunderous 
periods against the Treasury bench. The 
occupants of the Treasury bench do not 
regard him with enthusiastic admiration, 
less do those who sit round about that 
bench; but even here he is respected, 
for his opponents know that there is 
nothing base or mean about him. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor was once in 
the list of possible leaders ; some of his 
colleagues would now classify him as the 
least possible leader. He has been at 
any rate (if he is not still) the Chairman 
of the Irish National League of Great 
Britain, and he is an active supporter of 
Mr. Dillon and his policy. At one time 
Mr. O’Connor was a_ Parliamentary 
humourist, but now many English publi- 
cations have pumped him almost dry of 
that quality. It occasionally bubbles up 
at public dinner-parties, but it is mostly 
brogue ; and his Galway brogue is very 
fine—finer than Lord Morris’s, because it is not so thick. Mr. O’Connor, who was 
once a fair debater, is seldom heard in the House, but he is very much in evidence 
in the Lobby. He ought to have been a Whip, for he is a born wirepuller, and when 
things were busy in the Irish Parliamentary Party, “'T. P.” had always his hands full. 
He enjoys the unique distinction, as an Irish Nationalist, of sitting for an English 
borough-constituency, called the Scotland division. Mr. O’Connor is only just turned 
fifty, and there may be party distinction in store for him yet—but not just yet. 

There remains Mr. Epwarp BLAKE, once the leader of the Canadian Liberals 
and sometime Prime Minister of the Dominion Parliament. He has a fine 
presence, a logical and closely-reasoned style of speaking, yet he has distinguished 
himself not at all in the House of Commons, and his chief record in the counsels 
of the Anti-Parnellite Nationalist Party is that he has divided the party more 
hopelessly than any one who has yet tinkered with its constitution. Yet Mr. Blake 
ought, by English methods of computing merits, to be the leader of a united ° 
Irish Nationalist Party. It will be asked: Why isn’t he? The reply must be, 
more Hibernico: Will the Irish Nationalist Party ever be again united ? 
FRrEDBRICK J. HiGGINBOTTOM. 
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A STARLIGHT NIGHT. 


IME after time again, year after year, 

Night brings her calm to soothe the anxious mind; 

The storm is overpast,; and hushed the wind; 
The howling day is done. The stars appear, 
Benignant sentinels that banish fear, 

Suggesting influences ever kind. 

Your beams are gentle (’tis the sun’s that blind) ; 
Far, but all present, you are priceless dear. 


As when, long since, you shone on Helen’s Troy, 
So shine you now with sweetly tender rays 
On heroes and on miscreants. But oft 
Your light falls kindlier and yet more soft 
On those to whom, since born in evil days, 
More misery allotted is than joy. 


PERCY REEVE. 























A MODERN ANANIAS. 
O one who knew Stephen Gibson intimately could ever understand why 
he had always been so successful in life. Not that he was by any means 
a dull boy ; indeed, he was too well endowed in certain respects. From 
his early years he was noted for the strength and fertility of an imagination which 
took the unpleasant form of exaggeration. In his youth, he passed through the 
successive stages of fibbing in the nursery, story-telling in the schoolroom, and 
plain lying in the more robust atmosphere of the public school. They were not 
white lies either that Stephen Gibson told so glibly, not the more or less 
pardonable perversion of the truth by a sensitive soul who desires to save the 
feelings of others, or his own, but the black lies invented for the base ends of 
self-aggrandisement and selfish gain. Never did any case more clearly prove that 
lying is more or less a mild form of insanity ; for Stephen’s inventions, although 
very ingenious, were utterly reckless, and almost bound to be exposed sooner or 
later. Indeed, they generally had been found out, and from the very time when 
he invented school adventures in which he figured as hero, he was known to be 
an incorrigible liar. 

His schoolfellows knew it, and jeered at him. The headmaster commented on 
it in writing to his parents. ‘They replied that they knew it, but they hoped that 
after he left school he would grow out of this terrible habit. 

From his early youth Stephen had determined to take up medicine as a_pro- 
fession. As a medical student, he was already gifted with an air of wisdom. During 
his hospital career he made many friends. He even gained a considerable amount 
of respect, on account of certain adventures, which he modestly recounted, and by 
the brilliant way he passed his examinations; but even at the hospital his 
peculiarity was found out. He made enemies as well as friends, and once or 
twice he narrowly escaped rough treatment from the hands of the companions he 
had tricked and deceived. 

His mother shed many tears, and prayed over him in secret. His father 
shrugged his shoulders, and gave him up as a bad job. 

But Stephen Gibson did not care. He knew that a prophet is of no 
account in his own country: he knew also that he possessed that which, if not 
absolutely necessary in his profession, was a great help—a good presence. He 
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might have been an embryo specialist on lung diseases, so grave and dignified was 
his manner; and he had long since realised that, although appearances may be 
deceitful, they are also very useful. 

He came, in answer to an advertisement, straight from St. Mark’s Hospital to 
Lexonhead, a remote but growing country town in the north of England, where 
he settled down as assistant to Dr. Warren. 

Stephen arrived armed with some highly flattering testimonials. Some of them 
would no doubt have greatly astonished the doctors with whose names they were 
signed,—if they had seen them. There was a good opening in Lexonhead for an 
enterprising young man, and Stephen confidently hoped to set up for himself, or 
become Dr. Warren’s partner and successor. Dr. Warren was very pleased with 
Stephen, and they soon became great friends. 

Mr. Migson, curate of the parish church, had hitherto possessed the entire 
monopoly of parish female popularity, but directly he met Stephen Gibson he felt 
that his reign was over. He was a small, thin man, with flaxen hair, esthetic blue 
eyes, and an uninteresting upper lip; while Stephen, good-looking enough, was tall 
and dark, with a moustache that would have done credit to an Italian singing-master. 

“What a very handsome man Mr. Gibson is, and how different from poor 
Mr. Migson!” was the demure comment of the young ladies of the parish. 

“Poor Mr. Migson,” the curate, overheard the term, and bit his lip. His 
popularity, then, was to become as nought beside that of this broad-shouldered, 
urbane rival. He was cut out by a doctor’s assistant, a mere apothecary,—he, 
Alexander Migson, a future dignitary of the Church, perhaps even a bishop! Mr. 
Migson groaned in the spirit. Mary Lawson, the Archdeacon’s eldest daughter, who 
had once lent a favourable ear*to his wooing, passed him by with a chilly and 
careless nod, and now lavished her somewhat acid smiles on Stephen Gibson. 

Unholy thoughts filled the curate’s breast. He was at heart a good and kind 
little man, and he might have surrendered his place willingly to a rival who pleased 
him ; but, without knowing why, he felt a vague distrust of Stephen. Not so the 
Archdeacon, who flattered himself that he was an excellent judge of character, and 
was delighted with the new parish acquisition. 

“A thoroughly competent and excellent man, my dear,” he said to his wife, as 
he stood with his back to the fire, laying down clerical and domestic law to an 
adoring family. “He is just the sort of young man we wanted to bring new 
blood into the parish. He will do great things in the world, I am sure.” 

“And he is so musical, papa,” said the elder Miss Lawson. 

“And so good-loeking,” giggled the younger; “such a nice nose, too 

“Don’t be frivolous and silly, Miss,” said Mary, sharply. 

“T shall be what I like!” rejoined the younger, even more sharply. 

“My dears, my dears!” murmured the benignant Archdeacon: “little birds in 
their nests—little birds, you know.” 

It was not necessary to quote Dr. Watts’s hymns in full. They were too well 
known in the family. The girls left the room to have it out upstairs. 

The Archdeacon’s placid wife looked at him with a deprecating smile. 

“T am sure he will be a great physician one day, he seems so clever, Hamilton ; 
and I hear he has private means,” she added timidly. “ If—if he were to take to 
Mary ”—she hesitated—“ would you consent ?” 

“Don’t try to anticipate events, my dear,” said the Archdeacon. “ Sufficient 
unto the day—sufficient unto the day.” Mr. Lawson had an irritating way of 
repeating himself, which bored his friends, but convinced his wife: she dropped 
the subject, and asked the young doctor to dinner. 
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When Stephen had been nearly a year at Lexonhead, his father and mother 
began to breathe more freely. He seemed so happy, and wrote such calm and 
obviously true accounts of his work, that his mother felt that at last her prayers 
had been answered, and that the evil and lying spirit had departed out of her son. 
She thought that hard work and the serious responsibilities of his new position had 
taught him to reflect on the little weakness of his youth. But his father was still 
sceptical: he said he hoped that Stephen’s case was not like that of the man 
from whom one devil departed, and seven returned, but this observation made Mrs. 
Gibson so angry that he held his peace and awaited events. 


Stephen had been away for a week’s holiday. On his return he announced to 
the parish that he was engaged to be married. He told the news to Miss Benson, 
one of his most important patients, who was a great gossip, and in a day or so 
every one knew it. ‘There were a good many people in the parish who would have 
greatly preferred a married doctor, and therefore, on the whole, his engagement 
only added to his popularity ; but Mary and Mr. Migson were very angry, although 
the anger of the latter was tempered with hope. Mary felt that she had been 
thoroughly misled, and Mr. Migson was annoyed to think that parish tongues had 
wagged about Stephen Gibson and the woman he loved. Poor Mr. Migson, he 
was .only too glad to renew his suit, and openly delighted when, piqued and 
slighted, Mary turned to him again. She confided in him that she could not see 
what there was in a country doctor to make such a fuss over, and for her part 
she preferred the Church. 

The doctor was assailed on all hands with congratulations and questions. To 
whom was he engaged? Was he going to be married soon? Would he leave 
them? They hoped not. What was the young lady like? Very pretty, they 
supposed. How naughty of him never to have mentioned her before ! 

He said she was the second daughter of the Bishop of Crombshire. She was 
very lovely. He hoped they would all like her. 

The Archdeacon and his wife took the news very kindly. For some extraordinary 
reason they took it as a personal compliment that he should ally himself to what 
the Archdeacon pleasantly called “a daughter of the Church.” 

* After all, he has never paid Mary any particular attention,” said Mrs. Lawson ; 
but she sighed a little as she said it. It would have been very pleasant to have 
had an eminent specialist in the family. But she felt he had behaved quite 
honourably, and made him as welcome as ever. 

In the meantime the young doctor was very happy. He was already making 
preparations for his coming marriage, and the parish took a greater interest than 
ever in his fiancée. ‘The old ladies insisted on seeing her photograph, and were 
charmed with it. 

“She must be quite a beauty,” they said, enthusiastically, “and we are longing 
to see her!” 

And Stephen promised that they should soon do so. He spent a long evening 
discussing his prospects with his friend the Archdeacon, who said he had never 
met the Bishop of Crombshire. Indeed, no one in Lexonhead had ever done so ; 
but the very thought of a bishop is an awe-inspiring and impressive thing, and 
every one felt the coming marriage would confer a .great honour on the parish. 
Dr. Warren was especially pleased and ‘proud of his popular and clever assistant, 
and felt that he had chosen him from among numerous applicants with great 
foresight and judgment. 

Mr. Gibson told the Archdeacon he thought his future father-in-law would 
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probably do something for him later on. He had already spoken of buying him 
a practice in Crombshire, but he hoped to remain where he was for a year or 
so. He was so happy at Lexonhead, and he knew his future wife would also be 
happy there. 

The Archdeacon was greatly gratified. He told his wife and daughters, and 
the elder Miss Lawson sniffed and looked unpleasant. She said she did not want 
any Bishop’s daughter coming to the parish, putting on airs, especially one ‘who 
was lowering herself by marrying a country doctor. 

“She will soon put your nose out of joint, my dear,” whispered her sister 
spitefully. 

“Don’t be impertinent, Miss!” said Mary; but the younger girl only giggled. 

A month or so passed uneventfully by, and Stephen began to receive many 
wedding presents. 

He expressed great gratitude to his friends, and begged them to excuse his 
fiancée from writing, as she had not been quite strong lately, and was away 
yachting with some friends. He said he knew how pleased and proud she would 
be when she saw the beautiful things he had received. She would value them, 
not only for their intrinsic worth, but as marks of their kind regard for himself. 
For a week or so he was very busy indeed, writing letters couched in all degrees 
of gratitude, from the effusive epistle to his most generous friends and patients, 
beginning— 

“DEAR MRS. ALDER,— 

“ How can we thank you enough for your lovely and costly gift ?” 


to the friendly little note— 


“DEAR MIss BANKS,— 


“Thank you so much in both our names for the pretty little penwiper we 
received this morning.” 


One afternoon the Archdeacon came hurrying home with a very grave face. 

“My dears,” he said, looking quite pale and unnerved as he sank into an 
armchair, “I have some bad news for you, some terrible news—terrible news ! 
Poor Mr. Gibson’s future wife has been drowned yachting. It is a dreadful thing 
—both so young, and so near their marriage too. I met Dr. Warren in the High 
Street, and he says the poor young fellow seems utterly broken down. He has 
not seen him since yesterday, and I have received a sad and _heart-broken note 
from him. Isn’t it dreadful? ‘Truly the ways of Providence, although wise and 
tender, I have no doubt, are inscrutable.” 

The girls and mother were genuinely shocked, and the whole parish grieved 
with their favourite. Mr. Migson quite came round, and despised himself for 
having condemned his rival. How would he feel if his Mary had been drowned, 
he thought, full of self-reproach ; and he sent a manly and sympathetic letter to 
Stephen Gibson. No one saw the doctor for several days. He wrote little 
pitiful notes of thanks to the people who condoled with him, and said their kind 
gifts would be returned to them in due course. This no one would hear of. 
They said, of course they knew nothing could make up for his loss, but if he 
would keep them as tributes of their affectionate regard for himself, they would 
be glad. 

He was greatly touched by this proof of the esteem in which he was held, 
but returned everything gracefully. He said he felt very grateful, but it hurt him 
even to see the presents now. 

The kind-hearted Archdeacon decided to hold a memorial service in the beautiful 
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old parish church. It was the only thing he could do to show his sympathy. 
All the parish attended, and as the procession of choir boys came slowly in from 
the vestry, followed by the Archdeacon and his curate, the scene was a very 
impressive one. It was a wet and dreary day, and the rain beat incessantly against 
the stained glass windows, while the autumn wind moaned and shrieked, as though 
all nature was sharing Stephen’s grief. He knelt with bowed head and _ heaving 
shoulders. His misery moved the whole of the female congregation to tears, and 
loud sobs echoed through the building. It was so sad—and he had behaved with 
such fortitude and dignity; even the Archdeacon’s kind voice faltered once or 
twice : it was so terribly tragic and unexpected. 

For many weeks afterwards things were very dreary in the parish, but Stephen 
Gibson bore himself nobly. He looked sadly resigned; but there was a great 
deal of illness about that time, and he went through his duties bravely, showing his 
usual tenderness and sympathy for all suffering. 

Mr. Migson and Mary were openly engaged, now, and the kind little man 
made a point of never obtruding his joy on his sorrowful rival. 

One morning, Stephen was driving through the town, when he met the Arch- 
deacon. He pulled up, and jumped down from his dog-cart, and shook hands 
with a ghost of his former bright smile. 

“My dear Gibson,” said Mr. Lawson, “I am so glad I have met you. The 
Bishop of Crombshire has kindly offered to come and preach here next Sunday on 
behalf of our foreign mission; but doubtless you have already heard from him ? 
It is exceedingly good of him, because it is so far from his diocese.” 

The doctor was looking rather pale and worn. 

“No,” he said, “I have not heard. It is indeed good of him. I did not 
know he took so great an interest in this parish; but surely it is a very long way 
for him to come ?” 

“Tt is,” agreed the Archdeacon, “it is; but he is coming to oblige his friend 
the Bishop of Ontiago, who, you doubtless know, has been unfortunately taken 
ill while staying with him. However, we shall benefit by the exchange, as the 
Bishop of Crombshire is a far more eloquent man. I am only wondering about 
you, Gibson—he will naturally wish to see you.” The Archdeacon paused. 
“You will not feel it is reopening your wound to meet him. It will be painful, 
I know, and you have my sympathy; but these things have to be faced, my dear 
Gibson—they have to be faced.” 

The doctor smiled a sad and sickly smile. 

“You are always so kind and thoughtful,” he said gratefully, “but I would 
rather see him; it will perhaps comfort me a little, too,’—he sighed deeply. 

The Archdeacon gave a sympathetic cough. 

“There are so many things I have to say to him,” continued Stephen, “and 
I doubtless shall be able to comfort him, too; it does not do to be selfish in 
one’s grief.” 

“You show the faith and the fortitude I have learnt to expect from you, 
Gibson. Yes, the faith and truly noble fortitude. I am proud to have you in 
my parish.” 

Stephen sighed again, and stared dreamily in front of him. 

“Tt is sometimes -hard for laymen to be brave,” he said at length; “ but if 
anything could help me, it would be the consolations of religion and your sympathy.” 

The Archdeacon wrung him warmly by the hand, and went home greatly 
moved. 

Early on Thursday morning a hurried note came to the vicarage. 
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Stephen 
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wrote to say that his father had been taken seriously ill, and as he did not care 
to have any one else attending him, he must go home at once. He of course 
hoped to be back by Sunday, if his dear father were better, and he would call at 
the vicarage and see the Bishop on Sunday afternoon. The Archdeacon at once 
“wrote a kindly and sympathetic note, to say that he hoped Stephen would find 
his father better, and he was to come and have luncheon with them on Sunday. 
# * + # # # * 

Three days passed, and Stephen did not return. His father was evidently much 
worse, as he had not even written a line. On Sunday morning, the service over, 
the Bishop and the Archdeacon started to walk home together. The Archdeacon 
thanked the Bishop for his eloquent sermon, and talked for some time on Church 
matters. Then presently, looking sideways at the Bishop, he cleared his throat 
nervously, and said in a low, smooth voice,— 

“JT was deeply sorry, my lord, to hear of your loss, your very sad loss.” 

The Bishop started, and looked puzzled. 

“Your dear daughter’s death must have been a terribly sudden shock. Poor 
Gibson, of whom we are so proud and fond, was quite stricken down—utterly 
stricken down.” 

The Bishop started again, and turned slightly pale. 

“He had told us so much about his sweet fiancée, that we were all looking 
eagerly forward to the honour of having her amongst us,” continued Mr. Lawson. 
The kind voice faltered a little. ‘“I—I hope I am not intruding on your grief, 
my lord, when I tell you that it was shared by a great many in this parish. Oh, 
surely it was the saddest thing in all the world!” he added brokenly,—“ sad for 
Gibson, but even sadder for you.” 

Then the Bishop stood stock still, and stared in a dazed way at the Arch- 
deacon. Twice he appeared to make a great but unavailing effort to speak, yet 
seemed too astonished to utter a word. Finally he took off his hat, and let the 
cool air play upon his amazed brow. Then, very slowly and emphatically, as 
though stating a fact the significance of which he had never realised until now, 
he said firmly,— 

“My dear Lawson, I—assure you I have no daughter.—I am a single man!” 
R. NEISH. 
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MY hope, as oft as sunrise glows, 
Springs up renewed, undying ; 
And, flower-like, can never close 
Till night comes, softly sighing. 


Then wearied sleep in shadow deep 
Awhile comes gently o’er it, 

Until the morn, its tryst to keep, MO 
To consciousness restore it! Wy 
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Yes, hope is strength that cannot die, 
But onward fights for ever, 

True blood—whereon all men rely, 
—A strong and silent river! 


To-night no sleep on freedom’s ways 


Our fighting host shall cumber, 
While wakeful, with morn’s vanguard rays, 
The winds awake from slumber. 














T was a_still and shadowy little world under the 
apple-trees of the old orchard, and the children who 
inhabited it one warm summer afternoon were as 

happy as people can be only in the Garden of Paradise. In 

the boy’s lap lay an open book of blank pages, at his side a 

toy box of paints; and as he earnestly worked at his picture 

the little girl meekly concentrated all her attention upon him. 

(For this was before the Fall.) And when at last Howard leaned back with a sigh 

of satisfaction, and Jenny leaned over to see, she promptly made an unfavourable 

comment. Immediately a quarrel arose, for you know artists and critics never do 
agree. When she, being in all her nature a woman, demanded a place in the 
perspective, he replied that it could not be, since she was to be his wife: artists 

did not do that sort of thing; they painted other girls. 

He put on a superior air, but when Jenny suddenly burst into tears the green 
landscape received full in its face a scarlet sun just then resident in the poised 
brush, as he suddenly dropped both to put his arms around his little friend. But 
the reconciliation was costly: its price was the box of paints. 

“You selfish little thing!” he cried, in a shocked voice. “ But I am to be 
an artist.” 

Jenny said she wanted to be an artist too, and he proudly made the gift, 
watching her run ‘away with it through the trees. 

Selfish little thing!” he said again, and he slowly turned toward his own home. 
And although the precious box of colours was returned to him that evening, it 
never was quite the same with him; and Jenny, too, was different to him thereafter. 
For alas! the Serpent had entered the Garden. 

Dreamy and vagrant the boy grew, with Jenny not so often his chosen mate 
then; and rather abruptly he forgot her altogether in a wild intimacy with a 
naughty Jim Bailey, this, too, being interrupted when Howard’s parents removed 
to London. 

It was a bewildering world there, and it was not long before he found refuge 
from it in a quiet study of art. It is true that his life at the South Kensington 
School was a kind of bondage, but it was a loving one, and his clear aim gave 
him strength. 

Then there was hard work, day and night; and in the midst of it Jenny found 
him, somewhat abashing the young man until he obtained his free footing with her. 
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“T am to be an artist too,” she said gaily ; and they both laughed, and chose places 
near each other as they worked. They were soon on terms of perfect familiarity—good 
comrades, she explained to those who surmised—to Howard’s smiling sister Florence 
for one ; explaining it a little pathetically, perhaps, for she quickly saw that it never 
entered the young artist’s head that she loved him. And in those days things for 
dear memories were building up; of the quiet work together, the mutual aid, of 
the little sketching parties to country districts, when they became seekers after 
sunsets, searchers for the picturesque and the time-worn. How good friends they 
were! She never tried te talk soft little nothings when he was absorbed in sketching, 
never complained of being weary when he desired to walk still farther, never 
protested even when he stopped in the midst of the hurly-burly of the Strand and 
forgot her presence in one of his interminable sketches. That is how good friends 
they were ! 

But there was happiness in it for her, and sorrow when he disappeared one 
day, somewhat mysteriously she thought, until there was the announcement that he 
was to go to Paris. 

He himself was puzzled at the importance which ‘he suddenly assumed, surprised 
at the tears which gathered in his sister’s eyes, at his mother’s indulgent care of 
him, as they prepared for his going. He was impatient for the new world into 
which he was about to enter, but he paused a moment at the sight of the one he 
was leaving. It came as a moment’s revelation, the care that others had for him ; 
it was a glimpse of a quality of life he had not realised, a disturbing half-conscious- 
ness of which was left behind. It embarrassed him in the presence of Jenny 
Moreland when he met her one afternoon, the day before his departure. 

“So you are going to Paris?” she said. “I am so glad you have the chance, 
Howard.” 

“Tt is a trial, Jenny. I expect it to settle a good deal for me. Work—I shall 
work !” 

“Good!” she said, in the tone of their old comradeship; then reproachfully, 
“‘T almost expected you would come to see me before you went.” 

He was about to confess that he had not thought of it, when he checked 
himself, and stammered that he had not been able to spare the time. 

“ And cannot?” 

“T start very early to-morrow morning,” he said firmly. 

She did not know that it cost him anything to say that, and she had not a 
moment’s presumption. “ Well, so it’s good-bye!” she said. ‘“Here’s my hand, 
Howard.” And when he had awkwardly taken it: “Do you remember your first 
box of paints?” she asked, and Jenny tried to smile with her trembling mouth. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I was just thinking of that.” 


II. 


WHATEVER Howard Gibson’s idea of a Paris studio was, he immediately forgot 
it when Bailey, kicking open the door, flourished him in. His heart sank. It 
was a large, bare room, littered with the dééris of a Bohemian existence—rather an 
ill-kept workroom than a place of art. Even the possibility of mere work seemed 
foreign to it. 

When Bailey began to apologise for it Gibson interrupted: “Tell me about 
yourself. How are you getting along? Are you going to school?” 

“No; the fact is I was ill for three months, and it took all my money. I 
manage to live.” As if in commentary he began to cough. 
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“Ts it anything serious?” asked Gibson. 

“No ; only a bad cold. Then it went into bronchitis. 
As for my plans, I don’t know. I can’t go to school, 
I can’t afford a model, and I am dead tired of still-life 
work. So there you are. But how about yourself, old 
man? Still the same?” 

“Yes; quite the same. I stick at work, if that’s 
anything. I suppose I start all over again now. I 
shall go in for hard drawing. Like you, I had to leave 
home. ‘Things have to be worked out, you know.” 

“JT know, indeed. I’m about worked out myself. 
Why can’t a man marry and settle down to a decent, 
ordinary life? ... The deuce! what am I saying? 
It’s half-past six; let’s go to a café.” 

They dined that night as only princes and students 
can dine, and it fortified Gibson for his new 
life. He was to live nobly, and think high 
thoughts, uninfluenced by the small and trivial 
cares of life, concerned only with works of 
great beauty, things of pure loveliness. Filled 
with these lofty ideas, he set out for school 
alone the next morning, an unseasonable damp 
fog keeping Bailey in. 

And he found the great Bouguereau’s studio, 
the studio of the artist of chaste and lovely 
women, not inspiring to see. 

It was deserted save for the 
occupancy of one melancholy 
corner by an ancient janitor 
busied with a rusty stove. The # 2 
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floor was blackened with charcoal, the walls were covered with caricatures. The 
great Bouguereau’s studio! It was not an encouraging time, that half-hour he had to 
wait. But finally the place filled with strange, noisy students, the model posed, and 
the new man retired to a corner. And it was there that the great Bouguereau found 
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him. He looked at Gibson’s work, and from the work to Gibson, and he shrugged 
his shoulders. He went away, and he came back, and he spoke rapidly in French 
and gesticulated prodigiously, and the great Bouguereau took the charcoal from the 
Student’s trembling fingers and swept a few lines over his paper. Gibson understood 
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one word of all he said: it was “ Jamais |” 
—never—repeated several times. And 
Jamais, jamais / echoed in Gibson’s ears, 
a word of doom. /amais!/ it was hopeless 
endeavour ; jamais / it was bitter despair ; 
jamais / it was annihilation. 

Oh, where then was the triumph 
of the artist’s life? In his hope- 
lessness he turned to thoughts of 
her who had always looked up to 
him, who was always confident 
of his success, who thought 
him strangely gifted. For the 
first time in his life he longed 
for the sound of her voice, the 
peace of her eyes, the encourage- 
ment of her hand, and his heart 
cried out to her, Comfort me! 

“Jenny is often with me. 
We talk of you.” It was the 
postscript of his  sister’s letter, 
the first one he had received 
from home. Reading it, he was 
filled with misgivings, burdened The great Bouguereau's studio, 
with an uneasy sense of responsi- 
bility. He put it aside for a moment when, just realising the 
work before him, he laid plans for his stay in Paris. Plainly 
there was ahead of him five years’ hard work before he could 
think of doing anything serious. He knew Bouguereau’s advice 
to the art student: “ Don’t try to do anything before you are 
thirty ; until then study and live.” For him economy was the 
first necessity, and he was beginning to discover its unknown 
resources ; but he desired to live, not merely exist. When 
another letter came and there was not even a_ postscript 
devoted to Jenny, he began to doubt, and asked himself if 
indeed she loved him, or if he was making a terrible mistake 
in supposing that she did. Full of this distress he took the 
question to Bailey, stretching his length on a couch. 

“How should I know?” grumbled Bailey; “I never 
had a girl love me.” 

“ But what would you do? You know you once said——” 

“Never mind! How about you?” 

“Me? Oh, I... That’s a leading question.” Gibson 
tried to laugh. 

“Take my advice: don’t let it lead to marriage.” 

“But you once said——” 

“Never mind!” 

“ Well, suppose I do love her: why not live?” 

“Ah, yes! why not live?” Bailey tried to shrug his 
shoulders, and fell into a fit of coughing. When he recovered 
he continued: “You know, my dear fellow, an artist can’t 
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marry at your age. You’d ruin your prospects. Still, I say live, certainly: life is 
the art of arts.” Bailey made an eloquent flourish, and reaching for his pipe said: 
“Would you mind making a fire? It’s so damp and cold here.” 

After searching about the studio Gibson selected the back of a dislocated chair 
and proceeded to split it with his pocket-knife. It was a hard piece of wood and 
a small knife, and his efforts were accompanied with suppressed grunts. 

All at once Bailey, who was looking on from his couch with a critical face, 
broke out: “Ha, ha, ha! By Jove! you know you remind me of when you are 
putting in your high lights.” 

Now Gibson’s breathless little touches of the brush in which he achieved his 
high lights were a matter of pride with him, and moreover he believed he knew 
all about making a fire; but he constrained himself to say: ‘‘ Maybe you think it’s 
easy to split this wood with a penknife ?” 

There was silence until Bailey began again: “ You'll find some matches up 
there on the 4 

“Yes, yes; I know where they are,” Gibson interrupted. 

Temptations were thick about Bailey, and a moment later he suggested tentatively, 
“You're putting the wood in the stove without any paper.” 

Gibson stood up with a red face. ‘“ Now see here!” he cried: “are you 
going to let me make this fire, or are you going to make it?” 

“Oh, all right; go ahead, old man,” and Bailey sank back on his couch with 
the resigned air of one who has at least done his duty. He said nothing until the 
fire was a guaranteed success, when he took up the old subject: “As for marriage, 
I don’t think artists are at all fitted for domesticity.” 

“But, confound it!” said Gibson, “I am; I’m fitted for domesticity. Only,” 


and it became a reminiscence of something long forgotten, “girls are deucedly 
selfish !” 





III. 


Ir was the opening day of the Salon. Gibson had just returned from the 
exhibition to his little attic chamber, and was seriously occupied with frying potatoes 
on a stove which refused to draw, when a knock sounded on the door and a 
young painter boisterously entered. 

“ Congratulations, old man! congratulations!” he cried, wringing Gibson’s hand ; 
and at the latter’s blank look he explained: “ I’ve been to the Salon all morning. 
You've got good stuff in your work ; oh, mighty good stuff!” 

“T suppose it’s skied ?” 

“ Tiens / haven’t you been there ? ” 

Gibson blushed. They spoke of his picture at the Salon. 

“Tt attracts attention,” continued his admirer. ‘“ There’s a crowd around it, I 
tell you! and you should hear the criticisms ... la, la, la! And, by the way, 
I heard an English couple there talking of you. Young lady knew you.” 

“So? What was she like?” 

“Venus with her two arms, my friend! Glorious hair, and eyes——” 

“Oh, come now!” 

“T take my oath! Ah, that’s fame. But I forgot to say that it was a newly 
married couple, by outward sign and token.” 

“Well, it can’t concern me,” said Gibson, as he deftly turned a mutton chop. 

But when his friend was gone and he sat down to his dinner he began to 
reflect. Could it possibly have been Jenny? Ah, it would be a disappointment ! 
Why had her image come before him at every turn he made, if he had not 
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“*l am; I'm fitted for domesticity,’ said Gibson.’ 


intended to lay at her feet all the fruits of his labour? And if she had not 
waited, and had married! In fact, nothing was more probable. She was not a girl 
to remain single all her life, and he knew that well enough. 

He cried out an impatient “ Zztrez/” at another knock on his door, and the 
concierge brought in two letters. One was addressed in his sister’s handwriting ; 
the other was from a Paris hospital. He opened the latter at once, and for a 
moment stood stupefied over the announcement of Bailey’s death, enclosing his last 
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message. It was strange to get a letter from a dead man. “I don’t suffer any,” 
he wrote, “only this spitting blood. Keep my sketches, will you? That sounds 
ironical, I suppose ;. but they’re all I’ve got, all I ever had. I’m getting frightfully 
sentimental, too, and there’s something worse: I would give the world, present or 
future, for a woman’s caress, a woman’s kiss. Anyhow, I hope there’s some art 
en haut. Adieu, or au revoir ; 1 don’t know which.” 

Gibson remembered his words: “ Life is the art of arts.” He had made a 
fizzle of it. He had sacrificed every pleasure for the furtherance of his art—he 
who said life was the chief art, who had scarcely taken the first steps in life or 
art. And was it worth while? 

And was it worth while? Gibson 
asked himself, viewing his own struggles, 
his self-denials, his putting aside of 
home, of friends, of the girl he loved 
—all that makes life worth living—for 
the mere existence he had known the 
past five years, the constant endeavour, 
the unremitting toil. He had painted 
a picture—that was what he had ac- 
complished; and some success was 
promised from it. In his mind’s eye 
he saw the procession of the indifferent 
public through the galleries of the 
Salon; he heard the trivial comments, 
supposing his picture had that import- 
ance, the marking of the title in the 
catalogue, a half-hour’s remembrance 
of his name. For a moment that was 
all the satisfaction art gave him: for a 
time it was not worth while. 

His sister’s letter awaited him. He 
read it indifferently until he came to 
the words: “Have you seen Jenny 
Darling, née Moreland? Yes, Jenny is 
married. She expected to be in Paris 
the latter part of April to stay a month. “A young painter boisterously 

entered, 

And do you know—but of course you 

don’t !—and I can tell you the secret 

now ; but did you never guess that Jenny might love you? I had long suspected 
it, and this is the way it came out. You had not written for a long time, brother 
How; and now I tell you of my foolishness: I cried when we spoke of you, 
and so did she; and she confessed to it, and we comforted each other. Of 
course now she has given up art.” 

He knew it all well enough, but never so clearly as when he stood at Bailey’s 
grave. , Poor Bailey! To die in the spring of the year, in the springtime of life, 
was sad and dreary enough; but how much more bitter, how dreadfully in 
harmony with all his life, to be carelessly laid away in a corner of a crowded 
Paris graveyard, with a frightful porcelain wreath worded “Eternal regrets” 
placed over a grave rented for five years! How transient life appeared, how 
impotent the hand of man, how precious the love of woman! And yet at this 
grave, this last failure, there grew within him the thought of art, the last thought 
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of his dead friend; and 
he began to experience a 
strange zest for life, as one 
will in the presence of 
death, with some unhappi- 
ness still at the thought of 
his success—for it is the 
frequent tragedy of an 
artist’s life that success is 
as bitter as failure. 

Two days later, in the 
office of the Continental 
Hotel, Gibson sent up his 
card to Mr. and Mrs. 


| 


“Howard, tel! me, what did you think of me in those days ?’” 


Darling. He had expected to see the girl; it was one in the first flower of young 
womanhood who received him, and alone. Their meeting was of acquaintances, 
each with their secrets, smouldering fires to blaze and light the bridge of the chasm 
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between them. But she calmly excused the absence of her husband, occupied about 
the city with affairs of business. And then, “I have seen your picture,” she said. 

He made no reply. She was at the window, looking into the street, and he 
heard his name, ‘“ Howard,” or was it his heart accusing her avoidance of his 
name? She turned and spoke of shopping to do. Would he assist her? It would 
be for auld lang syne, she said. 

And soon they were in the street, neither of them with much to say. They 
walked ; there was no thought of direction, or time, or place, for love was taking 
its flight with them. ‘The whispered word was spoken at last: “ Howard, why do 
you avoid using my name?” 

“Mrs. Darling?” 

“That is ludicrous.” 

“Jenny !” 

“Old times, Howard! Do you remember ?’ 

“ Life is too brief to forget.” 

“ Ah! don’t say that. I would wish it long enough for that. Howard, tell me, 
what did you think of me in those days?” 

He pondered over the unworded answer that sprang up in his heart, and she 
turned it aside as she asked: “Is that the Gare St. Lazare where I came in, and 
where I shall take the train back to London?” 

“Ves,” he answered, looking up as if surprised to find himself there. 

“ And if we should go to Switzerland—would it be from this station? You have 
been there: how long would it take?” Her voice trembled. 

He was gazing abstractedly away from her, and when he turned it was to say, 
“Look there: ah, look there!” 

“What is it, Howard ?” 

“That woman’s head against the blue sign: see the red hair and the tinted 
face and the dark-blue background! ‘That’s a beautiful combination of colour. 
To be sure, that’s Henner’s work. But some day I shall discover a great secret 
like that; then I will paint a picture!” 

She turned astonished eyes on him. ‘This was indeed Howard Gibson! 

“Come ; we had better return,” he said. “I did not know we had come 
so far.” 

“Oh yes; we must return, of course. I seem to be dreaming.” And in a 
little while she added, “This may be the last time we meet. It seems as if there 
were many things left unexplained between us.” 

“Yes; probably there always are between men and women. But you are 
happy?” 

“Oh yes, I am! Only P 





Well! everything is relative in this world, even happiness, since the Serpent 
first entered the Garden. 

Before the hotel they clasped hands, said good-bye, and it was over. At the 
door she hesitated a moment and looked back at him making his way along the 
crowded street; at first with lagging steps, then more briskly, as he tossed his 
head and looked about him, with that eternal vigilance of the young artist to whom 
life has not yet rendered her secret. 


HERBERT Cox ACHESON. 
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“THE HUNDRED BEST NOVELS.”* 


UEL noce, mes Amis! Oh, quel noce!” Thus the bewildered and 
delightful Proletary in adagas, on his introduction to the lustres and 
lounges, the rugs and pictures and wax candles of the Prince of Monaco 

his palace. And I confess that I echoed him when I learned that, thanks to a 
remarkable combination—a sort of galaxy, so to speak—of talent and learning, at 
last it was known which are the Hundred Best Novels, and that in a little while 
one would be able to get the set on easy and reasonable terms. 

Nay, I went further. Holding, as I do, that a Great Novelist comes as a 
benefactor to his kind, and reflecting on the names of those Great Novelists I 
know, I recalled a certain old gentleman with whom I was privileged to walk and 
talk, on the sea-front at Brighton, over thirty years ago. His inscrutable face was 
like a walnut shell, it was so brown with health and the open air, and withal so 
full of lines and wrinkles; he might have been any age you please; and he went 
at an odd, trotting gait which enabled him to cover not a little ground in no great 
while. Also, he wore a blue frock-coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, a blue 
shirt |with high collars and a vasty front, a bird’s-eye neckerchief, plain gold studs 
and links, and cuffs to the second joints of his fingers. Also, his trousers were of a 
curious old-world cut, and were built in what I must describe as a kind of extremely 
high-class moleskin ; and his hat, which I believe to have been a beaver, was some- 
thing antic in shape, and seemed to me brushed the wrong way. Withal he had the 
manner, the assurance, and the accent of a high-bred gentleman. I never knew his 
name, nor why he distinguished me with his regard ; for I was still in my teens, and, 
as was usual with me, I looked the sufferer I was. Whatever his reason, he talked 
with me; and his talk was of Georgian moods and days; and I delighted in it, 
being already a Regency person at heart, for their dear sake: so that when he 
noted, casually and as it were apologetically, that he himself “had never had more 
than eighty cocks at walk,” or told of his first mill—when Spring beat Langan on 
Worcester racecourse—I think I must have blushed for pleasure. 


* London: Zhe Daily Telegraph. 
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And this mention of Borrow’s “six-foot Englishman of the brown eye,” even 
“Tom of Bedford . .. sharp as Winter, kind as Spring,” brings me to my point. 
We were one day babbling, not without passion (I fear), of the departed glories of 
the Ring, when my antient adversary stopped of a sudden in his stroll (his gait 
made me know what strolling means). ‘The spirit of the Fives Court gat hold 
of him. And said he, with a solemn enthusiasm, which (I am not ashamed to 
own) prevailed upon me mightily, “ Young gentleman” (’twas thus that, knowing 
my name no more than I knew his, he was wont to address me), “I would 
give a thousand pounds to-morrow to see Tom Spring and Young Dutch Sam 
set to with the gloves; and,” he added with a noble seriousness, “I’d go to 
America to see ’em.” For this was in some sort my case, when I came to know 
that the Hundred Best Novels lay at my door; that they had been “selected by 
the Editor of Zhe Daily Telegraph, with the assistance of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.LE., C.S.I., H. D. Traill, D.C.L., and W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. For 
I hold that a good novel is one of the best good things in life; I realise— 
none more strongly—that all the great novelists—Cervantes and Lesage, Rousseau, 
Diderot and Richardson, Fielding and Smollett, Sir Walter and Miss Edgeworth 
and “the incomparable Jane,” Cooper and Hawthorne, Balzac and Dumas, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Tolstoi and Turgueneff and Dostoieffsky—have been, 
each after his kind, so many “blessings to the race.” And my thought ran 
back—ran back !—to Brighton Beach, and to my noble but nameless friend, 
and his simple, natural, honourable pronouncement. And I said to myseif, with 
a sigh :—‘‘I’d give a thousand pounds if I hadn’t already read the most of the 
Hundred Best, and, what’s more, I’d go to America to read ’em.” You will 
say, no doubt, that this resolve was framed in a moment of peculiar inspiration. 
It was. But I adhere to it. If I hadn’t already read the Hundred Best, I’d 
give all, I say (if I had it), to have them unread; and, if necessary, I’d 
go to the land of Lieutenant Hobson, that dreadful hero, and his still more 
dreadful devotees, to read ’em. But my Hundred Best would not be the 
Hundred Best of “The Editor,” Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Traill, and Dr. Courtney. 
I may admit that their gift to the public is, as becomes the achievement of four 
such “renowned geniuses,” at least as exhilarating and refreshing in its way as the 
Hundred Best School-Books for which Sir John Lubbock—(an amiable gentleman, 
I am told: who knows lots about ants and bees and Bank Holidays)—is, and 
will ever remain, responsible. But “ Ze Hundred Best Novels”? No: ¢hat their 
gift is not, and so much I purpose to show. 

There are Best Novels and Best Novels, for there are Publics and Publics ; 
but I cannot imagine a Public which would take on the Editor and his three 
Advisers, or be interested in the Hundred Novéls which these four have as it 
were insisted are the Best. How did they do it? Was a practicable Horeb 
contrived upon the premises in Fleet Street? and did the Editor—that august 
and tremendous Being !—dictate his choice therefrom, as from a Burning Bush, 
to his three Assistants, fallen upon their faces on the carpet? Or did they sit 
round the table, as at a directors’ meeting, and solemnly debate the claims of 
candidates? Or did Mr. Traill tell Sir Edwin Arnold (or Mr. Courtney) that, if 
fis little lot were passed, he would certainly do his best for Mr. Courtney’s (or 
Sir Edwin’s) against Sir Edwin’s (or Mr. Courtney’s); while, aloft among golden 
clouds, and dropping odours, and tinkling tumblers, the Editor, surrounded by fair 
women and brave men, smiled down approval? Or did they put each Novel to 
the vote, as it had been an Act of Parliament? And, if so, how many did the 
Editor count on a division, and how many his Assistants? ‘These are persuasive 
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speculations. But I fear that none will serve; for, considering the Editor’s choice 
most carefully, I have come to the conclusion—and nothing will make ‘me depart 
from it—that what went to the making of it was (a) the Editor’s Hat, (4) a 
number of slips of paper inscribed with the names of notorious Novels and 
Novelists, (c) a complete indifference on the part of the Editor and his Assistants 
as to what came out of the Hat, and (d) the demon, or familiar genius, of the 
Office-Boy, who was set to draw slips at random from the Hat till the slips he 
had drawn from the Hat were an hundred in number. An _ hundred, neither 
more nor less; and that hundred the Hundred Best Novels. If that be how 
‘twas done, then Heaven bless the demon of the Office Boy; for among the 
Hundred Best are many Novels that are good. If it be not, then one cannot 
help asking if the Editor entered upon his task by taking chloroform; and _ if 
his Assistants, inspired by his example, and burning to approve themselves critics 
of mark and devoted Daily Telegraphists, did not go on, one after another, to join 
him in a devout but misleading reverie. 

For consider the sequel. Here are the Hundred Best Novels, and you quest 
in vain among them for Don Quixote, for the Morte d’Arthur, for Gil Blas, and 
for Pickwick. Now, it is true that three of these are in the list of Sir John 
Lubbock ; and I do not doubt that the Editor has been moved to delete these 
three from zs list (always, of course, with the approval of his distinguished Aids) by a 
very natural, and therefore laudable, wish to poach as little as he may on the preserves 
of Zhe Times and The Daily Mail. But sentiment is one thing, fact is another ; 
and it cannot for one moment be pretended that in this case sentiment has paid. 
In fact, lacking the Malory and the Cervantes and the Dickens, the Hundred Best 
are not the Hundred Best. Lacking Lesage, they are by so much the less the 
Hundred Best. And the lacking goes on—goes on! I shall scarce be credited 
when I say that among the Hundred Best there is no Borrow, no Emily Bronté, no 
Defoe, no Lefanu, no Richardson, no Dostoieffsky, no Turgueneff, no Mrs. Oliphant, 
no “R.L.S.,” no Disraeli, no Hermann Melville, no Poe. It sounds impossible, 
but it is even as I write. Here, out of the Editor’s Hat—here thanks to the good 
genius of the Office Boy—are the Hundred Best Novels; and you shall hunt 
among them till you die of exhaustion for such master works as Zavengro and 
Wuthering Heights, as Gil Blas and Clarissa, as Uncle Silas (or The Mystery of 
Wyvern Chase) and le Crime et le Chétiment, as Treasure Island and Fumée (or 
Elena or Peres et Enfants), as Salem Chapel and A Beleaguered City, and Sybil 
and Arthur Gordon Pym, and Coningsby and Tancred, and Crusoe and The White 
Whale, and “My sole unparalleled Arabian Nights!” Like Ruy Gomez in the 
play: “J’en passe, et des meilleurs.” But a Hundred Best Novels without 
these? A man-created world *in which there is no room for Pickwick and 
the Wellers, for Sancho and the Don, for Fakredeen and Rigby and Tom Cogit 
and Count Mirabel, for Crusoe and Colonel Jack, for Uncle Silas and John 
Silver, for Mr. Petulengro and Heathcliff, for Bedreddin Hassan and Zobeide 
and Sindbad, for Lovelace and Miss Howel and Bazaroff and Moby Dick—to name 
but these? I'll not believe in it! And if it exist, then must I believe its 
existence due to chance—to a combination of Office Boy and Editor’s Hat—and 
referable to nothing that can by any possibility be mistaken for an operation 
of the human mind. 

And I am confirmed in my belief as much by the consideration of that we have 
as by the consideration of that we have not. Fielding we get—Heaven and 
the Office Boy alone know how, but we get him; and he is not the Fielding of 
Amelia. Smollett we have; but he is not the Smollett of his best book—that 
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ripe, sagacious, joyous record of the doings of Matthew Bramble, and Miss Tabby, 
and Win. Jenkins, and Lieutenant Lismahago; he is the Smollett of Roderick 
Random (which I still love), and of the cold-drawn brutality, the ferocious 
indecency, of Peregrine Pickle. ‘There is little to say of the selection from Sir 
Walter, except that, by including Keni/worth and The Bride of Lammermoor—both 
especially dear to Mr. Gladstone—it recalls an old unhappy far-off time, when 
that worst of critics was known to the Editor’s fond readers as “The People’s 
William ”; but that little is enough. Then, Bulwer is here, but he is not the 
Bulwer of that unique talent which gave us Zanont and the Strange Story. 
Ainsworth is here, and here with three numbers to his credit; but Zhe Lancashire 
Witches is not one of them, nor is Crichton. Miss Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
George Eliot are fairly represented; so is Thackeray—with Zsmond and The 
Newcomes and Barry Lyndon; and so is Dickens—with the ever-radiant J/artin 
Chusslewit, and the story of Mr. Swiveller and the Marchioness, and Odiver 
Twist, and the little tragedy of Paul Dombey—but in the place of Vicholas 
Nickleby I should have liked to see the epic of Sidney Carton, or Great 
Expectations, or that excellent comedy of the metamorphoses of Silas Wegg and 
Noddy Boffin (with the adventures of John Harmon and the winning of Bella 
Wilfer), which is called Our Mutual Friend. Also, Ihave no objection to 
Elsie Venner, none to Geoffrey Hamlyn, none to Guy Livingstone, none to 
Tristram Shandy, none to Tom Cringle’s Log and The Cruise of the “ Midge,” 
none to the selection from Marryatt. But when it comes to a Charles Reade with 
neither Griffith Gaunt nor The Cloister and the Hearth to his name—a Charles 
Reade, too, who is preferred to his place among the Hundred Best for such an 
immitigable falsehood as Christie Johnstone, and for so tawdry a piece of stage 
heroics as Peg Woffington—I protest. In the name of Charles Reade, as in the 
cause of what (I believe) is called the Fictile Art, I lift my hand in exclamation 
and dismay. Such a choice is an outrage on a good man’s fame, at the same 
time that—if my hypothetical conjunction of Hat and Office Boy be voted 
inadmissible—it is as severe a reflection on the learning and taste of the Editor 
and his Assistants as the omission of Disraeli and Turgueneff and “R. L. S.” to 
the profit of Harrison Ainsworth and Samuel Warren—for, as I need scarce 
say, that vulgar and pedantic sycophant is here, and here is his vulgar and 
pedantic Zen Thousand a Year. As bad, too—every whit as bad—is the case 
of Charles Lever, who is represented by Harry Lorrequer and the inevitable 
Charles O'Malley. I've no fault to find with either. But what price (as they 
say) the other Levers? the Lever of Con Cregan and Sir Jasper Carew? 
the Lever of Bagenal Daly and Kenny Dodd and Mary Martin? the Lever 
of A Day's Ride and The O'Donoghue? the Lever of Lord Kilgobbin and Sir 
Brooke Fosbrooke? There are half a dozen Levers, I think, and their works are 
contained in some forty volumes. Yet the Editor, his Advisers assenting, 
gives us but Lever I., and gives us but two of him to three of Ainsworth the 
Unreadable, and three of the tedious but “ yearnest” Kingsley, among the which 
is neither Hereward nor IVestward Ho. Were, too—here among the Hundred 
Best Novels !—are East Lynne, and Uncle Tom's Cabin, and Tom Brown's School 
Days; and who but must wonder “how the d 1 they got there”? And Zhe 
Wide, Wide World—which of the Committee is responsible for tat? The Editor 
contra mundum? Or the poet of Zhe Light of Asia? Who shall tell? Mayhap 
it was the author of Zhe New Lucian ; for when he came on it, he wept, and forgot 
his admirable turn for satiric verse, and was even as an old-world school-girl on 
the sea-front at Brighton. And then, Zhe Wandering Jew—that blood-boltered, 
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luxurious, Sadic anti-clerical pamphlet! It was good enough in 1845: good enough 
for cooks and porters and the rabble of Paris—good enough, too, for the public 
of Zhe Family Herald, in which I read it forty years syne. Its resurrection (which 
may be due to Mr. W. L. Courtney, a fiery and perfervid critic, who has 
written a one-act tragedy on the life and death of a kindred genius, Christopher 
Marlowe) strikes me as ill-timed. In fact, abandoning that pleasant theory of the 
Hat and the Office-Boy, I cannot but think that either the Editor and his Advisers 
are so many doubles of the renowned and immortal Mrs. Harris, or they did 
their work with an indifference to literature worthy of an American syndicate of 
a critico-religious Editor. 

And, after all, I have what is well nigh the worst to tell. Hitherto I have 
dealt with the dead. Now, the Editor and his Assistants urging, I must deal with 
the living, and—on compulsion—play Posterity, even as they before me. "Tis 
fatuous work, at the best; and I cannot think that they have done it even 
decently. Thus, I love my Barrie, and I trust to see him an Immortal; but I 
cannot believe that it is his Auld Licht Jdylis which will make him one. Again, 
I ask no better fun than an hour with Dr. Conan Doyle, when Dr. Conan Doyle 
is “dead on the wicket.” But if Zhe Firm of Girdlestone be good Conan Doyle, 
then must I conclude that I know not good from bad, and that Zhe White 
Company, for instance, is Conan Doyle at his worst. Given a_ Sinkiewicsz 
(and why? Great heavens, why?), I naturally look for Ay/win, and The Lilac 
Sunbonnet, and that sentimental romance of the West End and the Slums, under 
which so many critics have sought to bury the artist of A/ean Streets and A Child 
of the Jago; and, I rejoice to say, I look for them to no purpose. But my 
happiness is short-lived, for here is Miss Amélie Rives with Virginia of Virginia ; 
here—as if one tribute to the critical authority of the Greatest Novel Reader that 
Ever Lived were not enough !—here is Mrs. Humphry Ward with Rodert Elsmere, 
that flat-footed, sober-sided, heavy-gaited essay in the romance of Doubt; here 
are The Storv of an African Farm and The Deemster and Mr. Isaacs—no less ; 
and here is—no, here is not—The Sorrows of Satan. Why? I cannot forget that, 
Once upon a time, it reminded Mr. Courtney of “a Juvenal or a Swift.” Has he 
changed his mind? Or, does he hold this all too good a Novel to go forth one 
of the Hundred Best? ‘Too good or too bad? I wish I knew. 

W. E. HENLEY. 
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WONDER if, when this cawserie—or 

whatever the thing is called: I don’t 
care what you call it—appears, another 
wave of patriotism will be sweeping over 
my native country. I sincerely hope so: I 
enjoyed the last immensely, and I think 
it is quite time we should be so refreshed 
again, provided that nothing ultimately un- 
pleasant is the cause. It is agreeable to 
me when the “any-other-country-right-or- 
wrong” people, Mr. Labouchere, for ex- 
ample, and Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, are 
intolerably irritated and temporarily unheard 
in the opposing shouts. The original pre- 
miss of them, which I take to have been 
that English people are overbearing and 
need correction in that respect, I believe 
to be altogether false, and their resulting 
habit of finding England invariably in the 
wrong offends me. So far from the English 
being unduly acquisitive and pugnacious, 
their sense of justice, which in matters of 
government and social order makes them 
by far the most civilised people in the world, 


THE PATRIOTISM OF THE WRITER—HE BELIEVES IN THE WORLD FOR THE ENGLISH 
—BUT OBJECTS TO Two PATRIOTIC PHRASES,—OF JOKES AND THE ENTERPRISE 
OF A MORNING PAPER—A SLIGHT ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS—CHAFF AND 
INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE—MILI’S LETTERS TO COMTE—MILL AS A _ FRIVOLOUS 
ENTERTAINMENT—THE PREMATURE COLLAPSE OF A FUSS—THE FULFILMENT OF 
A PROPHECY—A PRETTY COMPLIMENT. 








handicaps them severely. in all foreign 
politics. 
‘* The rain it raineth every day upon the just and 
unjust fellows, 
But chiefly on the just, because the unjust take 
the justs’ umbrellas.” 


That is the case with England, and it is 
well that we should sometimes insist on our 
umbrellas being restored to us. 
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OREOVER, since it is certain that 
I we must fight before many years— 
any other nation in history would have 
taken the favourable opportunity we had 
of fighting a little time ago: our justice and 














our wonderful good-nature were in our way 
—it is well that the chance should be kept 
before us, and that the fattened, canting, 
Manchester optimism of the last few gene- 
rations should not be allowed again to blind 
our eyes and sodden our spirits. ... In 
short, I am for my country, and I profess 
in all sincerity my belief that it would be 
well for the greater part of the world if the 
English were to govern and officer it. An 
Italian once admitted to me that he would 
like us to manage his country as we manage 
Egypt; and in France——well, a certain 
knot of intriguers would have had short shrift 
with us. The world for the English, say 1, 
and a very good thing for the world. 
UT why all this? you say. Is patriot- 
ism (you ask) not only the last refuge 
of a scoundrel—Dr. Johnson used the word 
in a different sense, of course, but I like 
your literary references—but the last refuge 
of subject-lacking scribblers as well? Not 
infrequently, I believe ; but my own reason 
for proclaiming my faith was that I am about 
to object to two patriotic phrases, and I 
wished first to make it clear that I am 
guilty of no treason to England generally : 
for strict logic is not one of the many national 
virtues, and we generalise in haste. 





HE first phrase is “English gentleman.” 

I am always hearing it and reading it, 

and I have no doubt that all its meaning as 
a rule is the wholly inoffensive one that, 
granted a man is a gentleman, he is none 
the worse for being an Englishman as well. 
In that meaning, however, the adjective is 
otiose generally ; and in the only other one— 
that an English gentleman is of a better 
quality, gvé gentleman, than a foreign 
gentleman—I do not think it will bear 
analysis, and is besides a little cheaply self- 
assertive. The proposition that an English- 
man is better than any other man needs no 
argument : we have no doubt of it, and other 
people won’t agree with it. But a gentleman 
is, gud gentleman, the same everywhere. 
Certain nations or races (some of us may 
think) don’t happen to produce the thing, but 
when it is produced at all it is produced in its 
integrity : a man is a gentleman or he is not. 
Nobody can define the word, since the simple 
old coat-of-arms definition became useless; 
not education, nor birth, nor even manners, 
in the sense of mere politeness, nor any 
combination of these elements, will suffice ; 
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even conduct we only count in excluding 
men habitually guilty of acts which patently 
declare a mean mind or a tough fibre. A 
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quality of manners, I suppose, is implied, but 
it is too difficult to seize and too wide in its 
effects to be good for a definition. But for 
all that we have no doubt concerning A and B, 
and it matters nothing whether they are 
American or French or Italian or German 
or Indian. Therefore | think that “English” 
—when it is unnecessary to indicate the 
nation—need not be added to the word. 
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* | engin readers” is the other phrase. 

“In preparing this book for English 
readers the translator has felt himself obliged 
to omit certain passages.” . .. “It isa pity that 
the character of Mr. So-and-so’s work, which 
contains passages of great beauty, renders 
it unfit for English readers.” One frequently 
reads such remarks, and I am free to confess 
that they make me foam at the mouth with 
rage. (The last expression is put in for the 
sake of the gifted artist whose mission is 
to make my remarks ridiculous, and who, I 
know, will be charmed to draw the picture of 
an offensive monster foaming at the mouth 
—or to score off me by not doing so.) 
They remind me of a whole world of 
silly reticences and false delicacy ; they reek 
of stupid, smug complacency. Of course, it 
does not much matter that works of pure art 
should be lopped here and there to suit the 
soi-disant chastity of the English reader’s 
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eye: if one cannot read them in the 
languages in which they were written, it is 
of little use to read them at all. But in the 
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case of works of philosophy or history, or 
even of novels whose value for us is in the 
pictures they give of phases of life, it matters 
a great deal to the student who has, or can 
read, a translation only, that he should be 
given truncated accounts. The other day 
I read a translation which came in my way 
of a history of the great Sobieski’s wife—a 
lady of quite undoubtful character. Its 
value and interest lay chiefly in its accounts 
and examples ofa very curious society, of the 
effects produced by the elaborate, corrupt 
and superficial civilisation of seventeenth- 
century France on Polish chiefs and warriors 
and semi-savages. Well, ¢#at book was 
bowdlerised in the supposed interests of 
English readers, among whom I, since I had 
not the original at hand, was numbered 
perforce. It is the same with our editions 
of some English books of a previous age— 
Hervey’s Memoirs, for example, or Wal- 
pole’s Letters, or (until lately, and even 
now in part) of Pepys’s Diary. I do not 
blame translators and publishers very 
severely ; they cannot help themselves if 
they are to live. But I do blame the system 
of sham delicacy which forces their hands. 
The idea that among grown men and women 
certain things must never be mentioned, 
even when there is cause, is in my belief 
founded not on purity or decency, but on 
pruriency, and is not compatible with a true 
civilisation. Causeless exposure of un- 
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pleasant things of any kind is abominable— 
you must not misunderstand me—but cause- 
less ignoring of simple things germane to an 
argument or story or description is silly and 
irritating. And to make a virtue of it with 
our complacent “ English readers”! I am 
left foaming. 





+ gdh ge of English readers, by the 
F way, I am reminded of the jokes 
which are supposed to appeal to them and, 
the little I know to the contrary notwith- 
standing, may so appeal. I have always 
contended that the great Anglo-Saxon race 
is pre-eminently humorous, as_ races go, 
and I have sometimes subjected myself to a 
good deal of frank censure by advancing the 
opinion that the Irishman, like the French- 
man, is not as humorous as he is witty. 
The English people at large is humorous, 
or was so until popular education and 
popular prints made it so earnest and culti- 
vated and humanitarian as it is at present. 
But the jokes which are supposed to appeal 
to its appreciation of humour and of wit are 
so strange, are they not? A little time ago 
the Daily Chronicle, a London morning 
paper, announced with some pomp and 
circumstance that at the foot of a certain 
column of it jokes would regularly appear. 
The fact that it could not trust its readers to 
see the jokes for themselves was unkind, or 
very modest—I do not know which. But it 
was as good as its word, and for some time 
in that place little stories and dialogues 
recognisably intended to be funny appeared 
nearly every day. They had a_ horrible 
fascination for 
me. I plunged 
at them every 
morning, and, 
if I may say 
so without 
of-ence, break- | 
fasted gloom- 
ily. They had 
one good joke 
—a little old, 
to be sure— 
about salad 
and _ spinach ; 
they reprinted 
some quite 
ancient jokes 
—of which I could not complain, seeing no 
reason why jokes, like fashions in dress, 
should not recur; they even revived a 
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“ Limerick ” or two, which came back plea- 
santly to one through the mist of years. 
But the jokes which, so far as my knowledge 
went, were new, and I suppose laboriously 
collected by keen-witted agents all over the 
country—agents with an expert knowledge 
of what would really make the English 
public laugh—well, they made me reflect. 

TOOK some trouble in analysing them, 

and I found that the funniness of the 
great majority was founded on the fact that 
somebody was ignorant of something which 
some other people knew. For example, the 
fact that a little child at a Sunday-school or 
board-school examination misunderstood a 
passage in Shakespeare struck the experts in 
jocosity as good to print. To be sure, igno- 
rance is. a division of that inferiority which 
is very possibly, in a historical sense, the 
foundation of the ludicrous—idiots, deformed 
people, and the like, are, or have been, 
accounted funny. And so a groom will 
chuckle for an hour because he has noticed 
somebody’s ignorance of riding, and school- 
masters gleefully repeat to one another a 
boy’s false quantity in Latin. But | should 
have supposed that, in addition to this igno- 
rance or inferiority generally, some element 
of incongruity was necessary to appeal to a 
sense of humour—as we all of us laugh at 
a pompous man when he tumbles, not at a 
child ; or at a pretentious man who betrays 
ignorance, not at a confessed ignoramus. 
But this was not the view of the Chronicle 
experts. 





cfs illustrate my little point, I will venture 
on recounting a thing in the Chronicle 
which did amuse me. It remarked once 
that the reason why the Afridi attacked us 
was that they had heard that the great 
Greek nation, which rolled back the tide 
of Mahommedan conquest three centuries 
before Christ, had been defeated (because 
we were so wickedly indifferent) by the 
Turks. I am certain about the word 
Mahommedan and the Afridi erudition, and 
taking them in connection with the Chronicle’s 
scholarship and political insight, I thought 
the passage really funny. But it did not 
appear in the proper place. 


| HOPE that if the Daily Chronicle sees 

my remarks it will take them as they 
are meant, for an attempt at good-natured 
1 would not offend it for worlds : it 


chaff. 
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might offend me so much more seriously. 
But I am a little doubtful on the point, for 
I have noticed that your intellectual people 
are not fond of chaff, and are apt to take it 
for earnest. It is odd that in England, where 
the lower classes—the expression is con- 
venient, but in this respect they are not 
lower—chaff so freely and good-humouredly, 
the cultivated and highly educated people 
should be so apt to mistake and resent it. 
Your omnibus-men and costers accept, and 
repay only in kind, remarks which in some 
countries would set knives flashing. Your 
frivolous young men about town, and your 
unlearned women, when they are not victims 
of the social obsession—I must write about 
the social obsession another time—will stand 
any quantity of chaff, and shuttlecock it as 
long as you like. But your philosophers, your 
scholars, your distinguished _ professional 
men, hold themselves insulted, or think you 
are taking a liberty, or gravely inform 
you that they do not see the drift of your 
argument. Your brilliant wits—but they are 
notorious. In a perfectly amiable society it 
is taken for granted that no genuine disre- 
spect of words can be intended. But some- 
how or other—it is strange and true—your 
philosophers, scholars, and distinguished 
professional men don’t always form a per- 
fectly amiable society. The Daily Chronicle, 
I am sure, does, and I hope it will accept my 
assurance that I am amiable too. 


WONDER if | ought to write 
about “actual” things, ought 
to add some topical verses, as 
it were. I am ignorant, as I 
write, if Mr. Henley is writing 
this month about books. None 
published lately, in any case, 
which have come within my 
trivial ken, have seemed worth 
much public consideration. Mill’s Letters 
to Comte are an exception, but I am hardly 
qualified to discuss them. For—as a result 
of my ignorance or not—it seems to me that 
the philosophy of Mill and his school is a 
dead, cold thing, unattractive and uninterest- 
ing to handle. With Mr. Frederic Harrison 
happily in the land of the living, one cannot 
say the same of Comte’s, but the occasion 
does not warrant any blundering criticism 
of it from me. I remember vaguely a long 
controversy which went on between Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Herbert Spencer—re- 
member it as a matter which perplexed my 
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comparative youth: I had better leave these 
things alone, though no philosopher would 
be likely to descend to a controversy with 
me. As for Mill, I cannot help thinking of 
him as a kind of laughter-maker, a sort of 
figure of fun. The reason is that when I 
was a student at Oxford, a brilliant lecturer 
on logic used to pass much of his time in 
making Mill ridiculous, in annihilating his 
arguments and burlesquing his illustrations 
—a procedure very grateful to us who had 
wrestled with Muill’s Logic, cursed it and 
wearied of it. I don’t know that I remember 
the rights of the case, but I remember 
perfectly well my superiority to the blunder- 
ing Mill, and my jocose contempt of him. 
I would not lose the impression, and shall 
not read the letters. 
Bo I am only too glad to fear that I 
may be trespassing on the province 
of a stronger pen, and so, having taken 
this furtive peep at it,i I leave the book- 
market. There has lately been some fuss 
about plays. Needless to say, the fuss has 
been produced by a question in morality— 
nobody is ever troubled by one in art. I 
am always pleased when any such question 
comes up—pleased in an altruistic way, 
because, though it may bore me personally, 
I am aware that the mass of my fellow- 
countrymen enjoy it more than any other 
controversy, save perhaps a_ controversy 
about candles and copes. This time, how- 
ever, the discussion seems to have fizzled 
out: a little scraping on the fiddles there 
was, but the great band of moralists never 
got fairly into play. It was a pity—I like 
the moralists to enjoy themselves. One of 
the plays attacked has an interest as re- 
viving a theme for comedy which our 
Restoration dramatists rather exhausted. I 
am one of those who would like all themes 
to be allowed as fair game for art, and hold 
that offensiveness lies not in subject but 
in treatment—whether or not Zhe Cuckoo 
so offended I do not know, not having seen 
it. But “at the same time,” whatever the 
fate of Zhe Cuckoo—a good one, I hope, for 
Mr. Brookfield’s sake, since wits are scarce 
nowadays—I do not think contemporary 
manners will allow the Restoration theme 
to be popular for long. Opinions vary as 
to the precise stage of moral perfection at 
which contemporary society has arrived, but 
it is certain that we take any vice we have 
more seriously than it was taken then—in 


spite of our laughter at early Victorians—and 
are not likely to laugh at any phase of it 
for long. So that the moralists may. rest in 
peace— unfortunately for them. 





HE other play is more remarkable, 
since it has occasioned the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy of my own. Some 
years ago I anticipated that Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh would make a great reputation 
in comedy—or rather, having my doubts 
of our playgoers’ appreciation of comedy, 
I anticipated she would deserve it. That 
was when she played with Mr. Bourchier in 
Foote’s Zhe Liar, a pleasant little old play 
which should be revivedagain. Mr. Pinero’s 
last play has given her, as did 7velawney, 
a larger opportunity, and I hope she will 
have many more. It is unfortunate for her 
that, if one is to believe the judges—for my 
part, I say nothing —the quality of present- 
day acting is generally low, for the artistic 
expression of gay humour and the sense of 
fun, especially by women, must be rare at 
any time, and in a worthier period (if there 
has been one) the reputation would have 
come just the same. However, I daresay 
it is more agreeable to be alive and enjoy 
fame, even now, than to be dead with 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Abingdon. In 
any case the gift of the comic spirit, 
whether in writers or in players, is a 
great and cheerful thing to see, and it is 
to be greeted with joy and noisy acclama- 
tion. Democritus needs a fillip, now and 
then, poor devil. 





OR, behold! it is a stupid, unappreci- 
ative, tedious world, and Democritus 
his sense of comedy may be supposed to 
lose itself at times in the maze of endless 
irritations. Therefore, they who can express 
the fun of things—the fun which Democritus, 
with his satirical philosophy, is apt to miss 
—should lack no ray of favour to illumine 
their faces withal. 
G. S. STREET. 








